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AREFUL—painstaking—efficient, these are bywords 
of the Nash Company of Kenosha, Wis. In con- 
sequence, it employs only the best of facilities and gives 
to the world an automobile of true value. 

Accordingly, Nash decided on Henn Binders. In 
design and material, they are in keeping with Nash’s high 
standards. They are quick-acting and time-saving. 

Modern loose leaf catalogs, bound in durable Heinn 
Binders, distinctive in appearance, accurately indexed and 
easily posted result in quick, timely distribution of impor- 


‘Ylash Binders Dy Henn ! 


tant sales facts. What could be more helpful to dealers, 
the world over, than this modern catalog system? 

If your catalog does not provide for timely, helpful con- 
tact with your trade, the services of Heinn Catalog 
Engineers is freely at your disposal. 


Write for details 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
Originators of the Loose Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 FLORIDA ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Evidence piles upon evidence when you look for the buying habits that sahenne 
Chicago’s buying power. 


There is wealth, prosperity, generous buying in all lines. How do display adver- 
tisers direct this buying power to their goods? 


They advertise more in The Daily News 
than in any other daily newspaper! 


How do merchants, local advertisers who know their market, bring the 
shopping public to their doors? 


They place thirty per cent more advertising in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! 


How do department stores, leaders in merchandising science, reach their 
vast market? 


They use more space in The Daily News 
than in the next three daily papers combined! 


And classified advertisers, the reading, buying public itself? 


They place a greater number of want-ads in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! 


ers, 


For more than twenty-five years—in fact, as far back as the records go—this pref- 
on- erence of advertisers for The Daily News has shown the preference of Chicago’s 
log buyers for The Daily News. 


The key to Chicago’s buying habits is the practice of the majority of advertisers, 
who reach their public through The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


Fk 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
7 
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Right! E.W. 


E. W. is the big boss. This 
morning he said “It’s time to 
quit selling the idea of mer- 
chandise prizes for contests. 
Everybody’s sold on it al- 
ready. They are being used 
everywhere. Just let’s tell 
those who are running con- 
tests the modern way how 
our service can help them.” 
So here goes— 


First—each of your men will get 
a comprehensive catalog of hun- 
dreds of attractive items, that will 
make their mouths water. Let 

‘ them pick the prize they want to 
win—oh, won’t they work for it 
then? 


Then—as we give you the lowest 
prices obtainable on all items— 
you can either save real money or 
give your salesmen more for their 
efforts. 


And when prizes are wanted they 
come right out of our stock—they 
are on their way to the winner 
the day you tell us who won them. 
If any of your men have ever 
been kept waiting for prizes you 
know what a damper it puts on 
the end of the campaign and will 
appreciate real speed in delivery. 


The winner must be thoroughly 
satisfied with his prize or we want 
it back. That isn’t just a question 
of condition either. If his whim 
has changed and he wants some- 
thing else—we’ll change it speed- 
ily and gladly. 

There’s a booklet on Sales Con- 
tests that deserves a place in your 
files. Your name below will bring 


it together with sample catalog 
and full information. 


The Premium Service 
Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street, N. Y. C. 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th St., N. Y. C. 
Send “The Backbone of Sales Con- 


tests” and full dope on your service. 
No obligation. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


Advertising 


When the citizens of Dallas began 
talking about a community advertising 
campaign nobody knew just how to 
begin. But when a banker hired sev- 
eral well-known industrial engineering 
firms to make a survey of what the city 
had to offer, and to build a real ‘‘sales 
plan,” there was no difficulty in find- 
ing something to say in the advertis- 
ing. The story on page 590, “What 
Dallas Did Before the Advertising 
Started,” will be helpful to everyone 
interested in community advertising. 


Dealer Helps 


Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager 
of the Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
clothing store, explains why window 
display contests are a good investment 
for the manufacturer and tells what 
kind of window and interior display 
material will be used by the average 
retail display man. See page 578 for 
the story, ‘““Why Dealers Are Keen 
About Window Display Contests.’’ 


Dealer Relations 


Every wholesaler and manufacturer 
who has at times despaired of getting 
real sales cooperation from dealers— 
particularly the type of dealer that is, 
or was, primarily a mechanic such as 
plumbers and electricians—should read 
the story, “And Now the Plumber Is 
a Merchant,” which tells how A. Har- 
vey’s Sons, plumbing manufacturers 
and wholesalers, put into operation 
their plan for helping dealers sell. 
Page 582. 


Personalities 

Conclusion of the article, “Markham 
Never Missed a Chance to Sell,”’ which 
is the story of the methods of Charles 
H. Markham, chairman of the board, 


Illinois Central Railroad, begins on 
page 592. 


Sales Charts 


Doctoring charts so that the same set 
of figures will tell different stories is 
a popular indoor sport of statisticians, 
according to the writer ot the article, 
“How True Are Graphs?” which ap- 
pears on page 585. 


Sales Policies 


Every executive who has to sell in a 
highly competitive field where prices 
are the chief factor, where price-cut- 
ting is rampant and where dealers pay 
more attention to price than quality, 
will be interested in reading the article 
beginning on page 580, “Lifting a 
Product Out of the Price Rut.” 


Sales Tactics 


With a new and unknown product, the 
Dry-Ice Corporation of America had a 
wide market with many opportunities 
for sales, but instead of trying to sell 
any and all prospects the sales execu- 
tives deliberately selected certain mar- 
kets to be entered one at a time. The 
sales research, investigation and plan- 
ning that was responsible for tripling 
sales every year is fully described by 
H. C. Berkeley, general sales manager 
of the company, in an article, ‘“Find- 
ing the Most Vulnerable Spots in a 
Wide Market.’ Page 575. 


Trade Marks 


Why the authorities refused to grant 
trade-mark registration for the word 
“Autographic,” for a manufacturer of 
registers, who first used the word, but 
gave the Eastman Kodak Company full 
protection on it when applied to ko- 
daks, is told by Waldon Fawcett on 
page 596. 
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Free 


to 
executives 


| canine eet A gift that 
your competitors are not con- 
stantly duplicating. Let us send you 
one with our compliments. See how 
often you'll use it. 


Then consider its worth with your 
advertisement die-stamped on the 
holder. 


The Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife is 
useful in so many ways that men who 
receive it will be constantly handling 
it. They will always carry it—on their 
watch chains or in their vest pockets. 
It sharpens pencils, opens mail and 
packages, cuts paper, strings and clip- 
pings, nips the end from a cigar and 
is handy for cleaning the nails. 


Its nickel-silver finish will not tarnish. 
May be handed out by salesmen or 
sent with first class mail. Uses razor- 
keen Valet AutoStrop blades, easily 
renewed and obtainable everywhere. 
Makes a big hit at conventions; as 
— souvenirs or holiday gifts. Ask 
or quantity prices. No extra charge 
for die-stamping any trade-mark, 
name or slogan. 

Simply write us for a sample 
To any executive who will write for 
it on his business letterhead we will 
send a Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife 
with our compliments. We will also 
send an interesting booklet telling 
how well known firms are using these 
lasting novelties in their sales pro- 
motion. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Dept. G, Sales Industrial Division 
656 Ist Ave., New York 


They Say That— 


RICHARD F. Grant has accepted the 
presidency of a new organization to be 
formed by the amalgamation of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company and the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company. 
Mr. Grant is a former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Until a few weeks ago he was vice- 
president of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany of Cleveland and president of 
the Susquehanna Collieries Company. 
Formal unification is expected follow- 
ing deposit of stocks of the two com- 
panies between now and October 10. 


R. E. GERSPACHER, for the past year 
district manager of the Columbus 
McKinnon Chain Company’s Chicago 
office, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager in charge of automotive 
sales. 


E. J. YAWMAN, general sales manager 
of Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, for the past six 
years, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, a new position, 
where he will be particularly active in 
promoting the development of new 
products. 

HuGu L. Smirtu, formerly Eastern dis- 
trict sales manager, is now sales man- 
ager. Mr. Smith has been with the 
company for twenty-five years—suc- 
cessively as salesman, branch manager, 
supervisor of branches and Eastern 
sales manager. 


J. T. WassELt has been transferred 
from the Pittsburgh agency of the Mc- 
Cray Refrigerator Sales Corporation to 
the home office at Kendallville, In- 
diana, to fill the new position of man- 
ager of chain store sales. 


E. P. WALSH, formerly assistant to the 
president of the Continental Type- 


founders Association, Inc., New York, 


has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Splitdorf Rol-Iron Com- 
pany, Detroit, a division of the Split- 
dorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company. 


G. GALE SIGNOR has become general 
sales director of W. R. Roach & Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Hart Brand 
canned foods, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 


A. B. DuNBAR, formerly connected 
with the sales force of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Tri- 
angle Tire & Rubber Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


A. B. MUELLER has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco, to suc- 
ceed J. E. HOLBROOK, now manager 
of the Southern district. 

E. F. SEAGRAVE has been appointed 
manager of the Central district and R. 
HILLIARD, formerly manager of the 
Southern district, is now a sales execu- 
tive at San Francisco, his title having 
not yet been determined. 


Jacos L. HOFFMAN, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Tobacco Company, 
New York City, has resigned. No suc- 
cessor will be appointed and Mr. Hoff- 
man’s duties will be divided. His fu- 
ture plans have not been announced. 


W. A. Briccs, for many years in 
charge of the service department of 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company, has been appointed sales 
manager. 

R. J. OWENS is now merchandise man- 
ager and H. F. Maxon district field 
manager in charge of New York 
State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 
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Finding the Most Vulnerable 


Spots in a Wide Market 


ROP into the factory of any 

one of a number of golf ball 

companies some day and 

watch how the cores of the 
balls are compressed to perfect spheres 
and then frozen before they are 
wound. After the winding is com- 
pleted the cores thaw, leaving the balls 
with that springiness and resiliency 
which any golfer likes to feel when he 
swings his driver or his mashie. 

This relatively new kink in the 
manufacture of golf balls is accom- 
plished through the use of Dry-Ice, a 
product which we began to manufac- 
ture and sell only three years ago. The 
use of Dry-Ice in such an interesting 
and unusual manner as this golf ball 
manufacturing process represents only 
one of dozens of markets which have 
opened for us since we began selling 
—markets which, in many cases, we 
had no idea existed. 

When a manufacturer begins to 
sense the possibilities for sales devel- 
opment which the discovery of these 
unsuspected markets suggests, there is 
always a temptation to go after busi- 
ness intensively wherever there is a 
hint of new and wider markets. There 
is a temptation to expand production 
facilities, add men to the sales forces, 
and open an immediate drive for big 
volume. There is a temptation to ac- 
cept business from any buyer who has 
the money to pay for what he orders, 
tegirdless of whether or not the com- 
pany is equipped to service such ac- 
counts carefully. 

Por reasons which I will explain, 
we have chosen the opposite policy: 


BY H..¢. 
BERKELEY 


General Sales Manager, Dry-Ice Corporation of America, New York 


Is it better to try to sell to every possible market, 
and end by dominating none, or to restrict sales 
effort to fewer markets which can be dominated and 
held? This was the question the Dry-Ice Corpora- 
tion faced and finally answered so satisfactorily that 
sales have tripled every year. Read the story for the 
facts about a very interesting sales campaign built 
entirely on the one-market-at-a-time principle. 


that of analyzing our markets, choos- 
ing those that seem most promising 
for immediate development, restrict- 
ing the area of our sales operations 
and actually holding a brake on sales 
to the extent that they did not develop 
beyond the point where we could keep 
a hawk’s-eye watch on them. In 
other words, we slowed our volume 
expansion down to the point where we 
could take the pains to study every 
buyer’s need for our product deeply 
enough to make whatever provisions 
were necessary to insure his getting 
satisfactory service out of the thing we 
had to sell. Many an intrinsically good 
product has failed because not enough 
precautions were taken by its sponsors 
to see that it was used correctly to be- 
gin with. To avoid this danger in our 
own case, we have never sold an order 
of Dry-Ice without first knowing the 
specific use to which it was to be put. 
With a product of such general ap- 
plication as a refrigerant, this might 
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seem like an extreme policy, but our 
experience seems to suggest that it is a 
sound one. 

Before going further, let me explain 
that Dry-Ice is nothing more myste- 
rious than solidified carbon dioxide 
gas which evaporates instead of melts. 
Here is a product which sells for 
about twenty times the price of water- 
ice. It is an altogether new idea in re- 
frigeration so far as its commercial 
sale is concerned. The method of its 
use must be carefully controlled or dis- 
satisfaction will result ; what this means, 
among other things, is that anything 
to be cooled with Dry-Ice must be 
packed in the right kind of container. 

And it is these problems which are 
inherent in the product which were 
behind our decision to keep such a 
close control of sales that we could 
watch the performance of Dry-Ice at 
every stage of its commercial develop- 
ment. We believe that the research on 
a new product such as ours must keep 
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Ice cream will stay firm in Dry-Iced 
cartons for from six to eight hours, 
and this fact became the backbone of 
our sales story to ice-cream dealers. 
Now the dealer could sell take-home 
packages at any hour of the day. 


pace with sales; if this is not true, 
there is too great a danger of bad 
practices developing which, in the long 
run, will involve heavy losses. 

When we started out to sell Dry- 
Ice, the first thing we asked ourselves 
was, what market seems most promis- 
ing? There was the vast household 
market, but the difficulty of providing 
individual consumers with a special 
kind of ice chest, together with the 
problems of local delivery and the al- 
ready intense competition in that field 
from other types of refrigerants, ruled 
out that market for immediate pur- 
poses. There was, however, the vast 
field that lay in commercial concerns 
manufacturing perishable products 
which required refrigeration: concerns, 
for example, that shipped ice cream or 
delivered it on order to private homes. 
Because there was no competition in 
this ‘‘moving” field except from old- 
fashioned water ice, we determined to 
develop sales here first. And because 
of the size of the ice cream industry, 
we narrowed our choice to that one 
field. 

Next we broke down our most eas- 
ily accessible markets in the ice cream 
industry into these divisions: the take- 
home package, the home-delivery busi- 
ness, express shipments and truck busi- 
ness. We began advertising in the ice 
cream trade papers. 

When we went to retail dealers in 


Scleeatyts 


ice cream with the idea of getting 
them to refrigerate their take-home 
packages with Dry-Ice, we took with 
us a sample carton which had been de- 
signed by us and tested out as the best 
possible type of container for this use. 
If a pint of ice cream is to be kept 
hard, a small block of Dry-Ice is put 
on top of the container, then the con- 
tainer is inserted in an outer carton. 
This outer carton must be so con- 
structed that it provides the right cir- 
culation for the gas produced by the 
evaporation. The chemical theory in- 
volved is simple: when the ice evapo- 
rates, the carbon dioxide gas sinks to 
the bottom of the box displacing the 
air. If a gas vent is provided at the 
top of the box, the gas, as it is warmed, 
rises and escapes at the top. Heat 


We showed ice-cream manufacturers 
how they could save the cost of pick- 
ing up the empty tubs used in the 
old-fashioned method of water-icing, 
by adopting our specially designed 
throw-away carton. 


leakage through the walls of the box 
is caught by this current of carbon di- 
oxide and quickly carried out, thus 
never reaching the interior of the box. 
The carton we finally designed was 
much like any other good carton, ex- 
cept that extra side walls of corrugated 
board were inserted to provide the 
necessary space for gas circulation. 
After we were sure we had the right 
design, we went with it to a number 
of leading box manufacturers, gave 
them full details on the construction, 
and put them on our approved list as 
sources of supply for our Dry-Ice cus- 
tomers. 

Ice cream refrigerated in the man- 
ner I have described above, and packed 
in corrugated cartons tightly sealed 
with gummed tape, will stay firm for 
from six to eight hours. We seized 
upon this fact and made it the back- 
bone of our sales story to ice cream 
dealers, for now the dealer could sell 
take-home packages at any hour of the 
day, whereas heretofore the housewife 
either had to rush to the corner drug 
store for it at the last minute before 
dinner, or arrange to have it sent at 
the last minute. Even then in warm 
weather the cream often melted before 
it was served. 

With cartons Dry-Iced, the house- 
wife could purchase ice cream for eve- 
ning dinner on her usual morning 
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(Above) Through a test campaign * 


conducted in Yonkers, New York, we 
proved that Dry-Iced cartons of ice 
cream could be sold through grocery 
stores. (Right) We helped ice-cream 
manufacturers to eliminate even the 
pick-ups of special molds. 


shopping trip, put it on the shelf be- 
side the coffee and breakfast food, and 
serve at any hour she chose. 

For the dealer, deliveries of small 
amounts were thus cut down and over- 
head reduced to that extent. 

One leading New York confec- 
tioner who adopted the Dry-Ice plan 
of selling take-home units of ice 
cream has experienced a sales increase 
in this department of his business 
amounting to nearly 600 per cent, 
notwithstanding the fact that he raised 
his price ten cents a pint to cover the 
cost of packaging in this fashion. It is 
this possibility for increased volume, 
which our salesmen sell, rather than 
the physical substance, Dry-Ice—the 
old story again, of selling what the 
product will do. : 

After we had worked with various 
retail outlets in the East and had ob- 
served the success some of these 
concerns had in expanding their take- 
home ice cream business, it oc- 
curred to us that there wasn’t any rea- 
son why ice cream outlets shouldn’t be 
expanded to include grocery stores. 
With deliveries once a day, Dry-Iced 
cartons would enable such stores to 
handle ice cream much as they do tea 
or soap flakes, and it would make no 
difference if they lacked correct re- 
frigerating facilities for ice cream, as 
most grocery stores do. 

Unwilling to go ahead with this 
idea without knowing if the theory 
would actually work in practice, we 
determined to make a practical test. 
Accordingly we took a section of our 
sales organization to Yonkers, New 
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York, a city north of Manhattan, of 
about 120,000 population. Here we 
established the ‘‘Mayfair Ice Cream 
Corporation,” and, with the full knowl- 
edge of such customers as we already 
had in that district, went out to sell 
the grocery stores. 

We bought the ice cream from an 
established manufacturer, but packed 
it im our own pint cartons, and 
branded it with the Mayfair name. 
For experimental purposes only the 
pint unit was used. (A picture of this 
package is reproduced with this arti- 
cle.) We opened about 100 retail 
grocery stores as outlets for these Dry- 
Iced packages of ice cream, and we 
continued the experiment for three 
months, which was a long enough 
period to tabulate costs and other data 
we needed to sell the idea to our po- 
tential prospects for this type of busi- 
ness. 

This test campaign gave us some in- 
teresting and very important facts. For 
example, almost every retail dealer we 
had approached claimed that you 
couldn't sell take-home ice cream busi- 
ness before 6 o'clock in the evening. 
This was the objection raised when 
we proposed selling ice cream through 
grocery stores—since most of these 
stores Close at 6 o'clock in the evening, 
how could we expect them to sell take- 


home packages? Our experiment in 
Yonkers proved conclusively that 
housewives would buy ice cream ear- 
lier in the day if they were sure it 
would keep until dinner hour. 

This information is now being used 
to sell several of the leading chain 
grocery stores on handling Dry-Iced 
cartons of ice cream. What it amounts 
to is that the Dry-Ice Corporation is 
acting as the intermediary between 
several large ice cream concerns and 
the management of the chains—of 
course, Our interest in the transaction 
is obvious. 

In almost every step of our sales 
plan we made some practical test of 
our ideas before we went ahead. A 
good instance of this lies in our. ex- 
perience in selling Dry-Ice for the pur- 
pose of refrigerating truck shipments 
of ice cream. Under the old-fash- 
ioned method of water-icing for trucks, 
most of the large ice cream companies 
were using big five-ton trucks for de- 
liveries. We found that less than one- 
half of these cargoes were actual sal- 
able goods—the remainder was ice 
and salt and the big clumsy tubs in 
which the cream was packed. We 
went to one of the largest concerns 
using these trucks and got their costs 
on running them. These costs amount 

(Continued on page 620) 


{| Mr. Kieffer has reason for 
believing in window display 
contests. He will soon be on 
his way to Europe as the re- 
sult of a recent one. 


N innumerable tests within my 

own experience during the last 

eight years, I have proved that the 

combined use of window display 
and newspaper advertising has quad- 
ruple the effect of either one used 
alone. I know that when they are 
used alone the window display brings 
equal results to the newspaper adver- 
tising. 

This shows better than anything 
else the importance of window display, 
particularly when tied up with other 
forms of advertising. Many manu- 
facturers in recent years have come to 
some sort of a realization of the value 
of window display space for their 
products but there are undoubtedly a 
great many more in all lines who have 
considerable distance to travel in this 
direction before they will obtain the 
best display treatment for their prod- 
ucts in the windows of the retailers. 

Keen retailers place a high value on 


An excellent print, characteristic of Hart, Schaffner & Marx adver- 


tising, tied up the window shown above with the newspaper, magazine 
and other forms of advertising which this company employs. On the 
opposite page is an elaborate window on Hickok belts executed by Mr. 


Display Contests 


their display space. They figure con- 
servatively that their windows are 
worth 25 per cent of the cost of 
their lease. A great many of them 
now lease their window space to 
manufacturers. Some of them get 
fancy prices for it, running into sev- 
eral thousands of dollars ‘annually. 

We, at The Kleinhans Company, 
place so high a value on our display 
space that it is against our policy to 
sell space to anyone, preferring to re- 
tain it for our own display purposes. 
Our exterior display consists of forty 
windows, totaling 460 linear feet, as 
well as 170 interior and corridor dis- 
play cases, and some idea of the value 
with which we regard this space can 
be gathered from the fact that we 
have spent as much as $500 for dress- 
ing a single window, and that all dis- 
plays are original—we never repeat a 
display. 


Having been on the receiving end 
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Kieffer at Christmas time. 


for display material from manufac- 
turers for several years I have nat- 
urally arrived at some conclusions con- 
cerning the relationships of the manu- 
facturer with the retailer in this. 
respect. 

In the past it has beem charged that 
manufacturers waste much money in: 
producing display material which, be- 
cause of its mature, is impractical to, 
use, or because the relationships with 
the retailer are so casual that the latter 
does not feel impelled to use the: 
manufacturer’s display material even if 
it fits the situation. 

Generally speaking the manufac- 
turer who is the most successful in 
pushing his product through the use of 
display material is the one who con-. 
siders the display factor as an impor- 
tant and integral part of his sales pro-. 
motion campaign. Display is of such 
importance that it should be seriously: 
considered along with. national mag- 
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BY CLEMENT KIEFFER, JR. 
Display Manager, The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, New York. 


azine or newspaper advertising. All 
of those factors should be dovetailed 
together since all used together are 
much more valuable than any one fac- 
tor used separately, provided that the 
plan is well thought out and executed. 

In other words, window displays 
deserve to be treated as something 
more than after-thoughts in the adver- 
tising plan of the manufacturer—par- 
ticularly if he desires to make his 
advertising program produce the ut- 
most in results. 

As I write, the names of two com- 
panies strong in the men’s wear manu- 
facturing field come to my mind as 
being about on a par with one another 
and superlatively strong ‘in the atten- 
tion which they pay to the subject of 
retail display. One is Hart Schaffner 
& Marx and the other is the Hickok 
Manufacturing Company. It would 
be unfair to mention one without the 
other, they are so nearly equal in their 
averessiveness and abilities in this re- 
spect. Any manufacturing concern, 


regardless of the line, could study the 
activities of these two well-known 
houses in this respect with profit. 

For purely selfish motives, if for no 
other, manufacturers will do well to 
keep their retailers well informed con- 
cerning their national advertising 
plans. Some of them do this but 
most of them do not. 

We, at The Kleinhans Company, 
recognize the value of being informed 
on national advertising and sales pro- 
grams to such an extent that I am 
almost constantly writing to manufac- 
turers with whom we do business, ask- 
ing about their future sales and adver- 
tising programs. 

But I believe there are compara- 
tively few display men who take this 
means to keep themselves informed. 
It is a question whether they should 
take the initiative in this respect, or 
whether it should be left to the manu- 
facturer. From a retail standpoint 
this advance information is extremely 
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One of the country’s 
best-knowndisplay man- 
agers, Clement Kieffer, 
Jr., tells what kind of 
display material dealers 
will use, and how the 
salesman can work with 
the display manager to 
get his share of retail dis- 
play space. Mr. Kieffer 
claims that window dis- 
play contests can be 
made to produce win- 
dows at an average cost 
of $2 to the manufac- 
turer. Even though he 
may be a bit over-enthu- 
siastic this article proves 
that the old idea of win- 
dow display contests is 
far from overworked. 


Photographs courtesy “TIRES” 


Quality Appeal! 

The tire industry’s attempt to get 

away from price emphasis fits in well 

with this type of retail outlet, in 

which quality and not price is the 
major sales appeal. 


Lifting a Product Out of 


the Price Rut 


luxe products which are far above 

the generally accepted standard of 

quality set by various industries? 

Will a de luxe product, sold at 
prices considerably higher, command 
enough of a volume to make it prof- 
itable? Will such a product offer one 
solution, or a partial solution, to the 
intense price competition which pre- 
vails in so many industries today? 

Is there an opportunity for many 
manufacturers to bring out a higher 
priced, higher quality product, de- 
signed only for the upper crust of 
consumers who are willing to disre- 
gard price if higher quality is appar- 
ent? Will such a product bring pres- 
tige, and offer a wedge into new mar- 
kets? 

These are some of the questions 
many manufacturers are asking them- 
selves today. As everybody knows, 
the tire industry has been making 
some interesting experiments with 
what is generally termed ‘‘super” 
tires—tires priced considerably higher 
than standard grades, and made with 
no effort to meet competitive prices. 
Although it is too early to determine 
definitely what the results of pushing 
a higher quality tire will be, or how 
much of the total market the better 
tires may eventually capture, the ex- 
periences of several manufacturers 
who have been pushing super tires 


[: there a fair-sized market for de 


BY MANLY WRIGHT CONANT 


The tire industry is making an interesting attempt 
to switch sales emphasis from price to quality by 
featuring “super” quality tires, designed to appeal 
to a small, but growing element of consumers. 


“What some of the leading tire sales managers have to 


say about their experiences with this type of goods 
may suggest a solution to your price problem. 


may be helpful to other manufacturers 
in different lines in determining the 
advisability of introducing similarly 
higher priced items in their lines. 

Price competition has always been 
the major selling factor in tire sales. 
We have the word of some of the 
best-known and most successful sales 
executives in the industry that dealers 
have always competed on a price basis 
although the total scheme of tire ad- 
vertising has always been quality and 
never price. Claims of outstanding 
features in tire construction and mate- 
rials of particular and exclusive de- 
sign and quality have been, and 
are still, advertising highlights in tire 
advertising. Yet tire dealers, in sell- 
ing standard and lower-priced lines, 
have made the proverbial mountain 
out of the mole hill of a small per 
cent in dealer discounts. 
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With the vogue of the super tire 
the order has been somewhat re- 
versed. With few exceptions, the new 
six-ply tire with heavier tread has not 
been greatly advertised. True, its 
superior qualities have been played up 
in the advertising that has been done 
but its advent was not heralded in 
extensive advertising campaigns as has 
been the general rule, partly because 
manufacturers believed that its mar- 
ket is limited. But tire dealers are 
selling it on a strictly quality basis. 
One life-long aim of the sales execu- 
tive has been, at least, partly realized. 
Dealers have found a product that 
they can and do sell on another basis 
than prices. 

The natural question arises: What 
is this going to lead to in the tire 
industry? What effect is the introduc- 
tion of a product that sells on a 


— 
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strictly quality basis, going to have on 
the sales scheme and sales policies of 
the companies who manufacture the 
super tires and other manufacturers 
who do not? What impression will 
this new vogue have on the general 
sales scheme in the commercial world? 

My search for information in 
Akron, where two of the largest com- 
panies in the industry are manufactur- 
ing the super tire of recent introduc- 
tion, that might answer my sales ques- 
tions, led to some surprises, slight dif- 
ferences of opinion among sales 
executives and some cross and counter 
clams. The subject of the sales 
policies involved by the introduction 
of the super tire presented some nice 
complications. It seems that some of 
the smaller manufacturers had discov- 
ered the proficiency of a sales policy, 
in the very beginning, with methods 
that lifted them out of the price com- 
petition class. 

I knew that the General Tire and 
Rubber Company employ different 
sales policies in marketing their tires 
and that their manufacturing policies 
are different in that they make and 
sell only one line of tires. So I went, 
with my questions, to William F. 
O'Neil, president of General. He 
said: 

“From the first we launched our 
sales policies on the assumption that 
exclusive dealership in one city of 
town with one line of tires with sound 
construction and top quality in mate- 
tizis and workmanship, would place 
us beyond price competition. This 
Po:'cy was arrived at after a compre- 
hensive analysis of the tire field. We 
believed that volume would eventually 
tae care of itself if we adhered 
sicily to this selling policy. 
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Price Appeal! 


No matter how much 
the consumer might 
be interested in qual- 
ity the type of sales 
effort represented by 
these three pictures 
puts all the emphasis 
on the price alone. 


“Of course this sales policy ex- 
cluded us from the field of original 
equipment. That was considered 
when our sales policy was formed. 
Since we had adopted a sales scheme 
that left out price competition we 
obviously could not compete with 
manufacturers whose sales policies per- 
mitted the price requirements of auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

“Also, our sales policy placed us 
beyond competition with mail-order 
houses. The trade that our tire ap- 
peals to is not the trade solicited by 
institutions that sell tires by mail or 
from recently established branch 
stores. The mail order trade is 
strictly a price trade. 

“Our policy of one dealer to each 
trading center has proved successful. 
Since we do not seek the volume that 
larger companies must have in order 
to maintain price competition, we are 
able to concentrate one dealet’s entire 
efforts on selline the trade, for which 


our product is designed. We be- 
lieved that the policy of one line of 
tires sold only through one dealer in 
each trading center on a specific basis 
of quality offered a promising field. 
We have found that we were right.” 

Now, in the face of this statement 
of the president of General, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Is the so-called 
“super” tire manufactured and sold on 
a basis of quality only; a new tire in 
the industry launched with a sales 
policy that evades price competition? 
Or, is it a tire designed by the larger 
companies to compete on a quality 
basis with a company that has 
manifestly succeeded cn that basis 
since its inception. General was one 
of the few rubber companies that re- 
ported sales profi:s for the first half 
of this year. 

L. C. Rockhill, general sales man- 
ager of the Miller Rubber Company, 
who, with four of his executive assist- 

(Continued on. page 608) 
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HARVEY PLAN 


“The plumber now goes to the con- 
sumer and tells him (or her) he 
can have the needed improvements 
LN made on this easy time-payment 
NY plan sponsored by Harvey.” 


June sales which jumped 22 per cent over those of May, 
the peak month in the plumbing business; a 10 per cent 
increase over June in July; and indications of the biggest 
month in the company’s history in August have been the 


result of The Harvey Plan of Customer Cooperation re- 
cently put into operation in Detroit by A. Harvey’s Sons 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers and whole- 


LUMBERS in Detroit and sur- 
Presi cities are becoming 

merchants and A. Harvey’s Sons’ 

Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of plumbing 
and heating equipment and supplies 
in Detroit for the past 73 years, is 
enjoying the largest volume of busi- 
ness it has ever known, all as a re- 
sult of ‘The Harvey Plan of Custom- 
er Cooperation,’ which has been in 
effect only about two months. 


salers of plumbing and heating equipment. 


How this 


plan helps dealers sell is told in this article. 


This plan at present consists of six 
features: 

1—A time-payment plan; 

2—-A method of getting jobs for 
the plumber ; 

3—An electric refrigeration agency 
for the plumber; 

4—A letter from the wholesaler to 
plumbers’ prospects; - 

5—An oil burner agency for the 
plumber ; 

6—A special gas range for plumb- 
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ers to sell on small easy time-payments. 

These six features have been intro- 
duced and are in operation. The 
promoter has paused here to consoli- 
date his position and allow the plumb- 
ers to ‘‘digest’’ what has already been 
given them. Other features will be 
introduced as soon as the trade is 
ready for them. 

The first feature was announced to 
the trade about the end of May and 
others were introduced at weekly ir- 


Plumber 


BY D. G BAIRD 


tervals thereafter until the six named 
above had been put in operation. 
Results were immediate and almost 
overwhelming. May is normally the 
peak month in the plumbing business, 
yet the Harvey company’s sales in 
June jumped 22 per cent over those 
of May; July showed an increase of 
about 10 per cent over that big June 
volume, and at the present rate of in- 
crease, August will be the biggest 
month in the company’s history. It 
might be added that the plumbing 
business in Detroit this year has been 
running considerably behind the av- 
erage for the past few years, due to 
the slowing up in residence building. 
Remember, too, that the Harvey 
plan is just getting well organized. 
The plan was evolved, introduced 
and directed by Charles J. Crockett, a 
sales counselor, and Mr. Crockett told 
the story to this writer. C. S. Har- 
vey, vice-president and general mana- 
ger, participated in the discussion that 
followed and when reminded that per- 
haps Mr. Crockett might be inclined 
to look upon the plan through rose- 
colored glasses, declared that he 
couldn’t claim any too much for it. 
“We are all so enthusiastic that we 
simply can’t express how wonderful 
we think it is,” Mr. Harvey said. “It 
has already surpassed by far our fond- 
est expectations and it really isn’t 
working smoothly yet. Why, the com- 
plete plan has been announced only a 
few weeks; some of the plumbers 
probably don’t even know of it yet 
and certainly few, if any, are using it 


s a Merchant 


“One plumber has sold over twenty Copeland electric refrigerators in 
the last three weeks—making over $800 clear profit for himself as a 
side line”—thanks to the Harvey innovation. 


as effectively as they will when they 
become thoroughly conversant with all 
its details and possibilities. We are 
just beginning to get a faint vision of 
the possibilities in this business!” 

Mr. Crockett formerly was sales 
manager for the American Lady Cor- 
set Company and before that occupied 
a similar position with other manu- 
facturers in the ready-to-wear field. 
Since women quit wearing corsets he 
has been serving various concerns as a 
sales counselor. 

“It was while engaged in making 
a sales analysis for one Detroit manu- 
facturer that my attention was di- 
rected to the obsolete methods of 
plumbing and heating contractors,” 
Mr. Crockett related. “The plumb- 


ers have always been skilled workers, 
rather than merchants, yet they sell a 
lot of equipment and should sell 
many times more than they do. They 
go out and bid for contracts on new 
buildings, but they make practically no 
effort to get rehabilitation jobs, which 
is really the biggest field in any large 
city. No effort has ever been made to 
induce the home-owners to have the 
plumbing and heating repairs and im- 
provements made that should be made, 
and no plumber has ever made it pos- 
sible for the modest home-owner to 
have such work done by offering him 
an easy time-payment plan. 

“We estimate that 300,000 houses 
in metropolitan Detroit need repairs 
and additions to their plumbing and 


One Harvey customer 
is extremely cautious, 
and so before lining up 
with the plan, consulted 
his lawyer about it. 
Not only did the law- 
yer okeh the arrange- 
ment, but he ordered 
$1200 worth of work 
in his own home—on 
the Harvey easy time- 
payment plan. 
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heating equipment. Here is a tre- 
mendous volume of rehabilitation busi- 
ness just crying for someone to come 
and get it while plumbers are scrap- 
ping and underbidding one another to 
get new building business which is 
declining in Detroit. 

“But the plumbing and heating con- 
tractors were not prepared to go after 
this business, so we first made it pos- 
sible for them to do so and showed 
them how to do it. 


ae es ie 


If the Harvey plan plumber has no 
display space.he is invited to bring 
his customers to the Harvey show- 
rooms to inspect the electric re- 
frigerators, gas ranges and oil 
burners which are part of the line. 


“The first requirement was a time- 
payment plan that would enable the 
consumer to have his plumbing and 
heating needs cared for while he was 
meeting the payments on his car, fur- 
niture, jewelry, clothing, coal, garage 
and other things which he now buys 
on payments. The plumber couldn’t 
finance such a plan and so we went to 
a finance company and arranged for 
the plumbers to do a credit business 
for cash. 

“That was feature No. 1. This fea- 
ture made it possible for the consumer 
to buy, and for the plumber to sell, 
what the consumer actually needs. The 
consumer can pay as little as 10 per 
cent down and have as long as 
twenty-four months to pay the te- 
mainder, while the plumber pockets 
the down payment, then receives 95 
per cent of the remainder within forty- 
eight hours after the job is completed. 
The plumber is doing a credit busi- 
ness on a cash basis; he doesn’t carry 
the paper, doesn’t make the collec- 
tions and is not liable for the money, 
as the plan is without recourse. 

“The plumber now goes to the con- 
sumer and tells him he can have the 
needed improvements made on. this 
easy time-payment plan. He estimates 


the job, lists the materials and equip- 
ment required, arranges the terms, and 
turns all this in to us on a prepared 
form. We check this to see that every- 
thing is all right and to learn what we 
can sell the plumber for the job, then 
we turn it over to the finance com- 
pany, which investigates the consum- 
et’s credit standing and the conditions. 
The plumber gets an okeh, does the 
job and reports it completed, where- 
upon the finance company inspects 


the completed job and asks the cus- 
tomer whether it is fully satisfactory. 
If so, the plumber gets 95 per cent of 
the contract price immediately and the 
other 5 per cent when the payments 
are completed; if not, he must satisfy 
the consumer before he can collect. 

“In five weeks’ time, cooperating 
plumbers have done about 150 jobs, 
totaling approximately $60,000, that 
they couldn’t have got without this 
plan, and the finance company as- 
sures us that it has never known a 
plan to be so successful from the 
start.” 

Just here, Mr. Harvey contributed 
an interesting example. “It is not 
only the wage earner who buys on 
credit,” he said. “Frequently wealthy 
people are as short of cash, compara- 
tively, as laborers. Many of the finest 
homes in the city are going without 
repairs and improvements because the 
Owners are not in position to pay cash 
for them. 

“We have one customer who is ex- 
tremely cautious. He goes to his law- 
yer for an opinion before he commits 
himself on anything. He was inter- 
ested in the Harvey plan, but he 
wanted to consult his lawyer before 
lining up. He took copies of the 
forms to his lawyer, told him what it 
was all about and asked him whether 
it was all right. The lawyer assured 
him that everything was quite regular 


and legal and advised him to take ad- 
vantage of the plan. ‘And while we 
are about it,’ the lawyer added, ‘we 
might as well go ahead with the heat- 
ing installation in my home that we 
have been discussing for the past two 
years. I'll pay $300 down and pay the 
remainder on this plan.’ That job 
brought the plumber $1200 worth of 
business from his own lawyer!”’ 

The next step was to apprise the 
public of this time-payment plan. This 
the Harvey company did by proposing 
to the plumbers that they circularize 
their list with a post card, offering to 
make repairs, alterations or additions 
on the time-payment plan. As it was 
expected that many householders 
would need painting and decorating, 
roofing and tinning, carpentry work 
and mason work, as well as plumbing 
and heating, all these services were 
offered. Some of the plumbing and 
heating contractors are prepared to do 
such work themselves; others were ad- 
vised to make such preparations or 
else to turn the jobs over to others. 

The Harvey company furnishel the 
post cards, with the contractor's name, 
address and telephone number im- 
printed, and the line: ‘Participating 
in the Harvey Plan of Customer Co- 
operation,” for $10 a 1000. 

To date, 118 contractors have used 
80,000 of the post cards. 

Convinced that the plumber is the 
logical outlet for all kinds of plumbing, 
heating and refrigerating equipment, 
the Harvey plan next introduced a fea- 
ture whereby Harvey plan plumbers 
are enabled to sell Copeland electric 
refrigerators without stocking, install- 
ing or servicing them. If one is in 
position to maintain a Copeland dis- 
play, so much the better; if not, he is 
invited to refer his prospects to the 
Harvey showrooms, where the com- 
plete line is on display. 

“We were told that we wouldn't 
get to first base with this feature, but 
we are to second already!” Mr. Crock- 
ett said. ‘Only about one out of 
every four or five master plumbers 
has a showroom, but about forty of 
them in the city are displaying Cope- 
lands and others are picking up pros- 
pects and selling some. One plumb- 
er has sold over twenty in the last 
three weeks—making over $800 clear 
profit for himself as a side line!’’ 

The fourth feature reinforced the 
second by proposing to circularize 
plumbers’ prospect lists with a letter 
from the wholesaler. All the plumber 
did was to furnish names and address- 
es of his customers and prospects; the 
wholesaler furnished the letter and 
postage and did the mailing. The let- 
ter used stressed the danger to health 

(Continued on page 612) 


The same figures, when charted in graphs, can be made 
to tell a dozen different stories—that’s why we ask— 


How True Are Graphs? 


BY PHILIP L. THAW 
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OW would you go about con- 
Hes" a graph, even a 

simple line curve, if you were 

confronted with that task? 
Doubtless you would draw a base line 
and graduate a time scale on it, and 
an altitude and apportion a volume 
scale thereon. After that you would 
arrange each statistical unit in its 
place on the graph sheet and connect 
the points, getting a simple line curve. 
However, did the choice of scale ever 
trouble you? Did you realize that the 
whole world of figures was at your 
disposal in the selection of suitable 
units for the scale? Do you know the 
shape of the graph you construct is 
dependent upon your choice of scale, 
and that because of this fact graphs 
are neither entirely reliable nor wholly 
accurate? 

Strictly speaking, any piece of statis- 
tics accurately prepared and presented 
in the best interests of those who are 
to gain information therefrom may be 
expected to be reasonably free of mis- 
leading features. We must recognize, 
however, that the reliability of the 
statistical representation, no matter 
what form it may take, depends almost 
entirely upon the statistician who can, 
without actual alteration of the ‘‘facts 
and figures’ of the particular case, ar- 


@ Top: This graph is an 


range his data in such a way as to 
give rise to false notions and erro- 
neous opinions. This unique type of 
falsification (for falsification it is by 
virtue, or better, by vice, of wrong 
intent) is carried out most successfully 
where graphical representation is em- 
ployed. 

The plain ruling type of graph or 
curve, as generally employed in the 
commercial and technical worlds, is 
obtained by assigning arbitrary values 
to the units of the vertical and hori- 
zontal lines, the volume scale and the 
time scale respectively, and then con- 
necting the points of distribution, i.e., 
those points derived from the assign- 
ment of each value to its proper place. 
Graphical misrepresentation is depend- 
ent upon the values assigned the 
vertical and horizontal components, 
and may on that account be accom- 
plished with impunity. Most people 
feel that they have exhausted the edu-. 
cational possibilities of the graph 
when they have noticed the general 
linear characteristics. They are blithely 
ignorant of the fact that the peaks, 
levels and valleys by which they judge 
can, and of necessity must, be con- 
trolled by the statistician. The latter, 
confronted by the task of graphing 
the growth in population of New York 
City from 1865 to 1928, let us say, 
is at liberty to choose any value he 
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Such procedure is rarely justifiable and should be challenged by high-minded 
periodicals for the welfare of their readers. 


Left: 


This second revision of the original graph is intended to show how 2 


rapidly progressing enterprise may be minimized. 
Right: Semi-logarithmic or ratio version of the graph shown at the left. 
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S HE Thou GHT she 
had a model kitchen -but 


PK thousands of other women Mrs. Joy was proud of her spot- 
less, gleaming white kitchen—and she had rexson ta be—for 
wasn’t her kitchen modeled after anc that not so long ago achieved 
first place in a Domestic Science prize contest! ~ 
Is was not until Mrs. Joy visited her college chum Janet 2 
he discovered how bright colors can add immensurahly tchen's 
| ® e 


attractiveness. Janet—who had married since 


her—was one of thase women who are always th 


suggestions for making the home mere 


Mrs. Jox’s ‘‘Purcelain White” Kitchen 
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Duco—dries quickly—easy to use—apply u ith a brush 
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% a ist of Beauty 


At this time of year the advertising of protects oi thensendiliinie 


varnishes, lacquers and Japans is among the 
most colorful and attractive in the maga- 
zines. Enjoying the greatest amount of sell- 
ing effort, this newest division of the paint 
industry quite naturally shows the largest 
percentage of gain in production. 


Paste paints, the staples of the trade, are not 
advertised, and their manufacture tends to 
decline. Varnishes, lacquers, etc., on the 
other hand, which in the last few years have 
been extensively advertised, have grown in 
leaps and bounds as indicated in Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. 


An interesting note in the craze for color, 
which paint manufacturers have had no 
small part in stimulating, is in the accom- 
panying advertisement of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Hommann and Tarcher, Inc. 


vernight... 


bout PAINT 


$ Not just a new paint—but a new way of paint- 
sng! Already millions of women who have never 
bused a paint brush before have discovered it— 
a Lacquer! . . . and especially a new kind of 
lacquer. A lacquer that makes painting still 
easier-—that gives results you can getin no other 
way.’ lacquer so remarkable you can compare 
it with no other paint you have ever used! - 
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“ROGERS” 


is a true home lacquer 
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How True Are Graphs? 


(Continued from page 585) 


pleases to represent a population unit, 
one hundred, five hundred, five thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand. Upon 
his choice rests the determination of 
the shape or character of the graph. 
What is the correct amount to appor- 
tion to the unit? Such a thing as a 
correct amount is impossible -and non- 
existent. The only correctness possible 
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in the situation is resident within the 
reader; he should study carefully the 
volume and time scales and decide for 
himself whether the units are unrea- 
sonably disproportionate, giving the 
gtaph an exaggerated appearance be- 
cause of the ensuing distortion, 
whether of the one scale or of the 
other. 

It remains but to demonstrate the 
possible motives for graph manipula- 
tion and to illustrate the point by 
adducing graphs actually gleaned from 
a non-partisan survey of national mar- 
kets and national advertising. Since 
the report as published reflects an en- 
tirely disinterested and unprejudiced 
point of view, we shall arbitrarily em- 
ploy the quoted graph as a median 
and then proceed to produce a graph 
exaggerating slight idiosyncrasies and 
another minimizing extreme assym- 
metrical features. 

The primary motive actuating all 
business advertisement, however subtle 
its form, is aggrandizement, whether 
it be achieved by demonstration of 
actual superiority over rival products 
Or institutions, or is gained by exposi- 
tion of the shortcomings of others. 
Graphs, which might well be called 
numbers in action, are of inestimable 
value in vividly portraying ‘‘figures”’ 
and as a means of presenting “‘doc- 
tored” reports without danger of legal 
procedure or conscientious objection. 
Two. conditions must be anticipated 
before this type of statistical represen- 
tation may be granted full and implicit 
credence and these are: 


(1) The public must be taught to 
examine the volume and time scales 
employed in the particular graph as 
an aid to accurate interpretation of the 
linear characteristics. 

(2) Those concerned with the pro- 
duction of graphs who desire that 
their efforts be greeted with absolute 
confidence should give prominent dis- 
play to scale data and other memora- 
bilia necessary for an adequate digest 
of the information presented in 
graphic form. 

The present condition of modern 
business and the definite trend for the 
future is a use of numbers of such 
magnitude that the normal mind can- 
not fully grasp their significance. Con- 
sider the total annual lineage figures: 
of any one of the more prominent 
newspapers or magazines, the total 
annual advertising expenditures by any 
one industry, the total annual sales of 
any one of the many chain store sys- 
tems! The sums are staggering—and 
scarcely intelligible! 

Executives in casting about for a 
system which would enable them to 
keep their fingers on the pulses of gi- 
gantic present-day enterprises evolved 
percentages. Dazzlingly huge numbers 
are reduced to simple percentages and 
the executive may readily discover 
whether a business is in a state of con- 
tinuous and wholesome progress, or 
whether it is in a state of rest or even 
of retrogression. 

Graph-making has kept pace with 
this new development and has fur- 
nished executives with a graphic gauge 
of “pace of growth” in the form of 
the logarithmic. or ratio curve. 
Whereas the line curve discussed 
previously has for its purpose the 

(Continued on page 622) 
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A wary public, realiz- 


ing that figures sometimes do lie, is the only cure against such chicanery. 

Left: This is the second revision of the original graph and shows how an unstable 
enterprise may be given a relatively stable appearance. 

Above: The ratio version of the increase in bank deposits graph at the left. 
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This Map Shows the location of 
the J. Walter Thompson foreign 
offices in Europe and the Near 
East. To this territory are ship- 
ped nearly half of all American 
exports. 

Under the direction of Ameri- 
can executives, advertising pre- 
pared in these offices is appear- 
ing —in 26 languages—in more 
than 40 countries, 
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JULY S 1928 


Markets Are People — Not Places 
A Few Thoughts on Export 
by Clement H. Watson 


| | News Bulletin 


What Does South America Offer 
to the American Advertiser 
by William B. Rickewss 


| 

| 

| When “Carmen” Goes Shopping 
by Arthur E. Hartzell 

| Manager of the Madnd Office 


Major Difficulties In Asia Minor | 
by Henry C. Miner, Jr. 


American 


Manufactures ® 


The July issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin is de- 
voted exclusively to various phases 
of export. 

Copies of this issue will be sent, 
on request, to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors interested in export mar- 


Show Steady Growth in Foreign Markets 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 


1928 Were in Wholly or Partly Manufac- 
tured Goods ..... 


Trend of American Business Abroad Defi- 
nitely Toward Branded Products. 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer 

is winning increased acceptance all over the 
world. American grocery products, toilet articles 
and goods of all kinds are following the trail blazed 
by American farm machinery, office equipment and 
automobiles. 


A factor of increasing importance in selling goods 
abroad is the intelligent and effective coordination 
of market surveys, sales organization, sales effort— 
and advertising. — 


The successful exporter more and more is ap- 
plying the same fundamental selling policies to win 
a world-wide market that he does in the highly 
competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company es- 
tablished an office in London. In the nine years 


since, this Company has been a pioneer in apply- 
ing American advertising practice in foreign 
countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany offices abroad, offering to American manufac- 
turers the same character of facilities for market 
surveys and merchandising assistance—as well as 
for the planning, creating and placing of advertis- 
ing—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin 
deals with the export situation. Copies will be 
sent on request to manufacturers or distributors 
interested in the possibilities of developing markets 
for their products abroad. 


e 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
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Dallas is proud of its skyline, but the investigations showed that there was a lot more than “blue sky” 
to sell and the advertising campaign is based on a two-year study of conditions. 


What Dallas Did Before the 


Advertising Started BY JULIAN CAPERS, JR. 


NDOWED with an advertising 
H eprcesie of $500,000— 
three years’ budget requirements 
in advance, with $50,000 sur- 
plus thrown in for “extras”; the 
American nation as his market; an 
unlimited supply of his product avail- 
able for instant delivery, with no 
problems of production costs, labor 
turnover, rising costs of raw materials 
or competitive price-cutting to en- 
counter 
This wildest dream that a sales man- 
ager ever had, translated into stark 
reality, was the line-up with which 
R. L. Thornton, found himself 
equipped on June 1 of this year. He 
had a free hand and was told to pick 
his own road and ‘“‘give her the gas.” 
For Thornton’s job is—selling a 
community. Not just his home town, 
but exploiting the great Southwest, 
including Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, which, in the $500,000 
three-year national industrial advertis- 
ing campaign being conducted by In- 
dustrial Dallas, Inc., are being treated 
as a unit—a new outlying market 
entity of major importance, ranking 
with the Pacific Coast, New England, 
the Southeast and the Middle West in 
size, in population and in buying 
power. For the Southwest now has a 
population of 12,000,000 and an an- 
nual income of $6,000,000,000. 


Finding out just what a community has to offer be- 
fore the advertising campaign is planned is one of 
the most important phases of community promo- 
tion work. This is a behind-the-scenes story of the 
work that preceded the excellent community ad- 
vertising campaign now being conducted by Indus- 
trial Dallas, Inc., for the Southwest territory. 


Folks started talking about a com- 
munity advertising campaign in 
Dallas more than two years ago. One 
of the most earnest and purposeful 
talkers was Thornton, who came to 
Dallas from a neighboring small town 
and established a little bank ten years 
ago. He built it into a member of 
the “Big Four” group of national 
banks in Dallas in a decade, and when 
he talks down Dallas way, they listen 
—and usually learn something. 

Thornton had a hunch that Dallas, 
which has been built in 50 years from 
an outlying river trading post of a few 
hundred residents into a metropolis of 
300,000 by the cotton and corn and 
cattle and oil of the Southwest, ought 
to do something in return for that 
Southwestern territory which is Dallas 
trade area. 


. {590} 


He believed the Southwest, long 
one of the principal producers of cot- 
ton and food and oil, ought to insure 
itself against periodic depression re- 
sulting from unfavorable conditions in 
either of these two dominant indus- 
tries by adding a third unit to the 
weapons with which depression should 
be kept on the run. The effect of this 
project upon Dallas, the logical geo- 
graphical and financial center of the 
territory, was obvious. 

Thornton quickly convinced his fel- 
low members of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce that the Southwest had 
reached a stage of development where 
it offered excellent opportunity for 
manufacturing with its tremendous 
market and its vast resources of power, 
fuel, labor, raw materials, transporta- 

(Continued on page 610) 
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selling strength! 


Statistics mean nothing unless a 
newspaper can demonstrate home 


at kind of newspaper 


reaches humor besians managers? 


N most homes there are two business 
managers— Mr. and Mrs.— with the 
accent on Mrs. What kind of a newspaper 
best reaches them—exercising the greatest 
influence on the family budget? 

Put this question to the retail mer- 
chants of any city or trading area. Their 
answer is the safest one to go by. They 
stand or fall on their success in reaching 
people where they live. 


Boston’s merchants use 45% more 
advertising space in the Globe, daily 
and Sunday, than in any other Boston 
Paper. 

# 7 y 
Naturally this large volume of retail 
advertising makes the Globe stronger 
and stronger with women—as any man 
knows who has taken home a newspaper 
that lacked such advertising! But since 
the advertising is an effect rather than a 
primary cause of home strength, look at 
the Globe from the editorial angle .. . 

Local newsis highly important in Metro- 
nolitan Boston, a self-contained com- 
munity. The Globe carries more of such 
ews than any other Boston paper. 


The Globe’s Household Department, 


established 34 years ago as the first 
“‘woman’s page” in the country, is today 
closely followed by thousands of Boston 
women. 

The Globe’s sport pages are read 
throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. 

Its columns are free from bias in politics 
and religion. 

Finally—of the three Boston papers 
which carry the bulk of advertising, 
national and local, the Globe alone holds 
practically all of its readers in Metro- 
politan Boston seven days a week. The 
other two lose 35% and 65% of their 
week-day readers on Sunday. A striking 
additional proof of the Globe’s home 
strength—whether you use Sunday space 
or not. 

More and more national advertisers 
are insisting on home influence in news- 
papers. The Boston Globe possesses this 
influence in a community where average 
family wealth is $9,000. 

Our booklet, ‘“Boston—4th Market,”’ 
contains all the facts. Mail coupon for 
free copy. 


The Boston Globe 


Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks fourth 
in population, third in per capita in- 
come tax returns. 

Metropolitan Boston is within 12 
miles of Boston’s City Hall. From 
this area Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. Here the 
Globe is definitely the home news- 
paper. 

It is the only Boston newspaper 
which holds all of its readers in this 
district seven days a week. 


It leads by 45% in department store 
advertising. And in the four major 
display classifications which find their 
market in the home, including auto- 
mobile advertising, the Globe also 
enjoys a substantial lead. 


Boston Globe, Department B-3 

P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me free copy of your booklet 
“Boston—4th Market.” 


Markham Never Missed 
a Chance to Sell 


ARLY in his experience in sell- 

ing good-will for the Illinois 

Central, Mr. Markham acquired 

the conviction that the surest 
way of securing public confidence was 
to tell the people the problems of 
railway management in general and of 
those of his road in particular. He 
regarded the traditional atmosphere 
of mystery and secrecy surrounding 
railway affairs as an unfortunate in- 
heritance from the past and held that 
public understanding of them and 
their intimate and vital relation to gen- 
eral and local business and community 
prosperity was necessary to the fullest 


cooperation between his road and the - 


people of its territory. 

This determined him to enter upon 
an extensive campaign of institutional 
advertising radically different from 
any previously undertaken by a rail- 
road. That campaign made rail his- 
tory and advertising history—for it set 
a new fashion in railway advertising 
and greatly enlarged its total volume, 
besides accomplishing its own funda- 
mental purpose of establishing a 
better public understanding of prob- 
lems mutual to the road and those 
served by it. 

These advertisements appeared once 


“I’m satisfied that the way to sell railroad good-will 
is to advertise—and then, of course, back up the 
advertising with performance in service and improve- 
ment,” said Mr. Markham, who has been advertising 
his road with monthly insertions in 500 newspapers 


along the line since 1920. 


a month in five hundred newspapers 
along the Illinois Central line through- 
out its entire territory. They were 
simple, straight-forward personal state- 
ments signed by Mr. Markham as 
president of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem. Authority and _ responsibility 
backed these advertisements. Each 
carried at its head the road’s symbol, 
a diamond and circle containing the 
words courtesy, efficiency, service, 
always, occupied a double-column fif- 
teen-inch space and closed with the 
line: ‘Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited.’ They have ap- 
peared monthly without a break since 
September 1, 1920. The subjects con- 
sidered in these statements are: em- 
ployes, railroad history, features of a 
railroad plant, investment in plant, 
public relations, principles of railway 
business, rates, distribution of reve- 
nues and expenses, periodical reviews, 
safety, emergencies in service, freight 
service, passenger service and taxes 
and territory. It is said that a railway 
officer of the old school, after reading 
a few of these advertisements, bluntly 
asked Mr. Markham: 

“What are you running, a railroad 
or a correspondence school?” 

The answer was: 


[592] 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


“Both! If you don’t believe it, 
read that bale of letters and sugges- 
tions from every nook and corner of 
our territory. And there’s a lot of 
hard sense in that correspondence 
that’s worth money to the road. Be- 
sides, it’s proving to be a short cut to 
close acquaintance- with the people 
along the line. We're coming to a 
better mutual understanding already. 
It’s getting us recognition as a partner 
in the prosperity of every community 
we setve. After this correspondence 
school, as you call it, has been running 
for a few years I think the people in 
our territory will have a better knowl- 
edge of railroad matters and a fairer 
attitude towards all railroads—includ- 
ing the two employing us—than you 
can find along any other right of way. 
Anyhow, I’m satisfied that the way to 
sell railroad good-will is to advertise 
—and then, of course, back up the 
advertising with performance in setv- 
ice and improvements. The influence 
of these advertisements on ovr own 
employes is, alone, worth the money, 
regardless of their impression upon 
public opinion. We're selling the 
road to our own men while selling it 
to the public.” 

Never have I seen better examples 
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Indianapolis is the 19th U.S. city in population, but it ranks 13th in volume 
of retail sales. That means HIGH standards of living and BUYING. 


ONE Newspaper Influences Sales 
in 19,000 Retail Stores 


HE 19,000 retailers of the Indianapolis Radius are alert to the 
powerful selling influence which The NEWS exerts among the 
2,000,000 prosperous people who comprise this great market. 


These retailers are highly receptive to new products of real merit, 
backed by consistent advertising in The NEWS! Loyal to older lines 
of proved popularity! For, year after year they have profited by NEWS 
advertising which has stimulated sales in their stores. And The NEWS 
is their daily source of information on markets, general business and 
finances. 


Fortunately for the advertiser, ONE newspaper—The NEWS—so 
effectively covers the Indianapolis Radius, that maximum results can be 
obtained at a minimum outlay for advertising. We will gladly cooperate 
with any national advertiser interested in developing sales in the rich 
Indianapolis Radius. 


—The 


INDIANA 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager. DAN A. CARROLL 110 E. 42nd St, New York. 


J. E. LUTZ, Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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of railway advertising directed to the 
end of selling good-will for the road 
to the people in its territory. Signed 
by the president of the system, they 
have a personal flavor and appear not 
to be advertisements but man-to-man 
talks about the relations between rail- 
roads and the people—the Illinois 
Central in particular and the people 
in its territory. Often these open let- 
ters—for that is what they really are 
—take the people into the confidence 
of the railroad and disclose, in ad- 
vance, precisely what the management 
is going to do in the immediate 
future. 

International advertising has fur- 
nished few examples more definite and 
convincing than this campaign affords 
of the reflex influence of such ad- 
vertising upon the institution itself. 
When it was determined that the IIli- 
nois Central would electrify its sub- 
urban service this decision involved 
radical changes in its terminal facil- 
ities on the Chicago iake front. All 
expenditures for temporary passenger 
convenience and unrelated to the 
scheme of electrification appeared to 
be as good as thrown away. But Mr. 
Markham put a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more into temporary suburban 
terminal improvements which he knew 
must be “junked” in a short time and 
he justified his act in virtually these 
words: 

“In our advertising we have 
promised the people of Chicago and 
its southern suburbs better suburban 
service. That pledge must be re- 
deemed in performance. The public 
of commuters must travel now and 
every day regardless of the fact that in 
about two years the whole suburban 
service will be electrified and that tem- 
porary improvements in the down- 
town terminals will then look to us 
like wasted money. So we must re- 
deem that pledge, make good on what 
we have advertised and look to bet- 
ter good-will to repay the investment 
in temporary improvements when 
they are junked. It is not difficult 
to see, now, that the good-will result- 
ing from such expenditures has been 
well worth the cost of those temporary 
improvements.” 

The volume of “constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions’ provoked by 
the advertisements was beyond all 
expectations. The influx of letters 
was in the nature of a tidal wave. 
The fixed policy in replying to them 
was substantially this: “Make a friend 
out of every kicker when that is 
humanly possible. Do what is asked 
if the request is at all reasonable and 
do it promptly and cheerfully.” In 
his handling of these complaints and 
suggestions, in which he took a per- 
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sonal interest, Mr. Markham followed 
a policy which he established in San 
Francisco when general manager of 
the Southern Pacific. Returning from 
an absence he asked his assistant for 
a list of the important matters which 
had come up and the action in each 


“What are you running, a railroad or 
a correspondence school?” asked an 
officer of the old school after reading 
a few of Mr. Markham’s advertise- 


ments. 


This is the conclusion of the 
article on Charles H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois 
Central System, which ap- 
peared in last week’s Sales 
Management and Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly. In this part 
of his story, Mr. Crissey 
tells of the unusual advertis- 
ing campaign Mr. Markham 
has been carrying on since 
1920 on behalf of his road. 


case. When the review was finished 
he remarked: 

“I don’t mind your saying yes— 
hand out as many yesses as your con- 
science will let you—but in the future 
I'd like to give out the noes myself.” 

In replying to the flood of letters 
in response to these advertisements he 
gave those under him wide latitude 
for saying yes, but held the “‘turn- 
downs” closely in his own control. A 
special staff was organized to handle 
the complaints and suggestions. One 
suburbanite made twelve specific sug- 
gestions in a few months and most of 
them were accepted and promptly 
acted upon. For example, he called 


attention to the fact that the turn 
stile at his surburban station had n: 
roof or canopy and passengers coul: 
not pass through it when it was rain 
ing without closing their umbrella; 
and getting wet. 

He was thanked for this suggestion 
and told that workmen would attend 
to the matter at once. They dic. 
This man became an active and con- 
sistent good-will agent for the road. 
All along the line this campaign pro- 
duced a healthy crop of local defend- 
ers and “boosters.” 

“Sometimes,” confesses Mr. Mark- 
ham, “I like to go through the book 
into which these advertisements have 
been gathered. Almost every page re- 
calls some pleasant experience, and 
together they appear to me in the light 
of documentary proof that selling 
good-will for a great public service 
corporation is not an impossible task 
and that advertising of the right sort 
is a powerful aid to that end. But 
you must make good on your claims 
or it will be a boomerang. Looking 
back on the task which I undertook 
when I came to the Illinois Central, it 
seems to me that it could not have 
been accomplished without the help 
that came from this long series of 
advertisements which brought in thou- 
sands of letters and many valuable 
suggestions. Also they help to local- 
ize sore spots and bring them out into 
the open. 

“Of course many other means of 
promoting good-will were employed, 
but those I have mentioned are the 
major ones.” 


George B. Bolton, magazine represen- 
tative for thirty-six years, died this 
week at his home in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Bolton represented the 
Curtis Publishing Company as solicitor 
for eighteen years, and was New York 
manager for the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
He was Eastern advertising manager 
of the National Geographic Magazine 
for the past nine years, resigning early 
in 1928 because of ill health. 


A separate sales force to carry out 
an intensive campaign in New Eng- 
land for the Gulf Oil Burner Cor- 
poration has been organized by the 
Beaudette & Graham Company, Bos- 
ton, and New England selling agents 


appointed. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., successor to 
Durand Steel Locker Company and 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Cor- 
pany has consolidated the New York 
City sales offices at 342 Madison ave-: 
nue. 
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IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥+ 


Painted fur Scripps-Howaid Newspapers 
by Saul Tepper 


“Kall my cow for an Editor? 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspaper in the center 
of a western dairy dis- 
trict led a state fight against tuber- 
cular cattle. 


For five years it struggled to con- 
vince farmers and dairymeén that 
infected animals were not only dan- 
gerous to life and health, but were 
business liabilities. 


A long series of editorials and 
articles was published. The State 
Agricultural College was enlisted. 
And the day finally came when the 


NEW YORK. Telegram SANFRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt. News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 
Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citizen 


BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. 


COVINGTON .. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


I should say not” 


dairymen who had bitterly-assailed 
the editor wrote to the state in- 
spector, asked him to inspect their 
herds, and to slaughter all infected 
animals. 


Sections of the public are often 
wrong-headedly committed to a 
course against their own interests. 
The editor who attempts to con- 
vince them that they are wrong 
must have the courage to stand both 


circulation loss and ad- 
vertising loss. 

Public opinion changes 
slowly. But he gains both back in 
the end, in heaping measures. And 
he establishes his paper so firmly in 
the homes and hearts of his readers 
that no opposition can shake their 
trust in its integrity. 


This reader-confidence that the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
have built up through many strenu- 
ous years is not for sale at any price. 
But it can make sales for advertisers. 


AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 


BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO... ... Post 

MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO . .. . Sun 

HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
ALBUQUERQUE... New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: SEATTLE: SAN FRANCISCO -: PORTLAND -: DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA 


When Your Trade Name Becomes 


Common Property BY WALDON FAWCETT 


T the U. S. Patent Office, the 
Federal censors of trade 
marks have been giving em- 
phasized effect lately to a 

theory that ought to influence all fu- 
ture sales strategy. In substance, the 
doctrine thus underscored is the ob- 
vious one that the descriptiveness of 
any term, employed for purposes of 
designation or specification in trade, 
increases or gains recognition propor- 
tionate to the every-day use of the 
word or phrase. Only, the umpires 
at the Government's clearing house 
for trade marks have turned around 
the premise. Approaching the prin- 
ciple from the opposite direction, they 
hold that the mere suggestiveness with 
which a fanciful nickname starts a 
commercial career is sapped pro rata 
to the increase in sales volume. 


Effect on Sales Managers 


What has this strange prejudice at 
the Patent Office, born of language 
familiarity, to do with the every-day 
olicies of sales executives? It would 
ee nothing whatever to do with them 
if every sales manager knew from the 
start just where he was going. If he 
foresaw his distributive range. If he 
could guess just how the purchasing 
public will, through the passing years 
specify his goods and_particularize 
models, grades, etc., and if he could 
take possession of the keys to specifica- 
tion by registering as trade marks, in 
the early meaningless age, the names 
that will ultimately serve as buy-words. 

That many sales managers cannot 
or do not thus forestall and discount 
the changing status of trade names is 
attested by the very situation that is 
causin® the Federal trade mark traffic 
officers to serve warning that sales 
growth goes hand in hand with dis- 
integration of original name monopo- 
lies. With all this the officials at 
Washington have nothing to do if the 
transformed word or phrase is already 
registered as a trade mark. That is 
the gist of their latest ultimatum— 
that Uncle Sam cannot be an Indian 
giver. 

Having once issued, on a fair rep- 
resentation, a certificate of trade-mark 
monopoly, Uncle Sam does not pro- 
pose to bother his head about the new 
or broader levels of popular accept- 


ance to which the word of humble be- 
ginnings may attain. But, with the 
word or name that has already taken 
on a dictionary meaning (even if orig- 
inated by a private interest) the Gov- 
ernment takes a different tone. The 
more sensitive standard of responsi- 
bility that has been raised calls for de- 
nial of exclusive claims to any word 
that has been drafted for descriptive 
use by the public, virtually without re- 
gard to the past history ot the word. 

Fortunately, it is possible to illus- 
trate by a current concrete case of con- 
trasts the delicate point that is made 
in this code. The demonstration con- 
sists in the different treatment accorded 
the brand name “‘Autographic’’ on 
two recent occasions. Within the past 
few weeks the Autographic Register 
Company has been told that under no 
circumstances may it register “Auto- 
graphic” as a trade mark for sales 
registers, manifolding and duplicating 
registers. Almost in the same breath, 
figuratively speaking, the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company was informed that it 
could enroll “‘Autographic’” as a trade 
mark. All this in the face of the fact 
that the predecessor of the register 
company began use of the indicia 
more than forty years ago, whereas the 
kodak company did not make a 
handle of ‘“‘Autographic’”’ until a much 
later date. 


Justification of Stand 


Patent Office justification for the 
difference in treatment accorded these 
two users of the same brand name on 
different lines of goods is found sole- 
ly on the conviction that public reac- 
tion is progressive and educational 
with respect to the widely exploited 
trade name. Federal authority re- 
fused to support a monopoly of use of 
“Autographic’ as a mark for sales 
registers because the word is a ‘well 
recognized term’ in common use and 
“believed to be merely descriptive of 
the character or quality of the goods 
with which it is used.” 

The grant by Uncle Sam, with his 
right hand, to the Eastman Kodak 
Company what he had denied, with 
his left hand, to the Autographic 
Register Company was explained 
solely by the fact that in the Eastman 
case, the Commissioner of Patents, on 
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appeal, agreed to consider, as the im- 
portant question, not the significance 
of a trade mark at the date when ap- 
plication was made for registration 
but to ask instead: “What did the 
word mean, if anything, when the 
mark was adopted?” The logic which 
won for Eastman was that there was 
no evidence that ‘“‘Autographic” was 
in any way descriptive of a camera 
when adopted. So long as there was 
no original sin of descriptiveness at 
the pre-sales stage it was admitted 
to the register. What did matter 
mightily, though, in the eyes of the 
Federal censors—and what points our 
main moral for sales managers that 
come after—is that Eastman sought a 
trade mark franchise soon after the 
advertising attack began, whereas the 
register company was guilty of a “de- 
lay of over 40 years” during which 
term, as the officials put it, the word 
had become common property as a de- 
scriptive term applicable to a whole 
class of goods. 


Upsets “Celluloid” Case 


If the current ultimatum at the 
Patent Office is really to be accepted as 
a junking of the principle that popu- 
larized trade-mark names are entitled 
to appraisal at their original mean- 
ings, no matter how long since, it will 
have business executives by the ears. 
Because, it will mean an upset or a 
modification of the precedent of ‘‘Cel- 
luloid’” in which long-established 
houses have always taken so much 
comfort. It may be recalled that in 
the notable test between Celluloid 
Manufacturing Company and Cello- 
nite Manufacturing Company the Fed- 
eral Court ruled that when a manu- 
facturer coins and adopts a word when 
it is unknown and makes it a trade 
mark, no subsequent use of it by the 
public as a common appellative of the 
substance manufactured can take away 
the right of the originator. 

As a by-play of the object lesson 
afforded by the ‘“Autographic” epi- 
sode, there is a fresh hint to sales 
managers of the wisdom of taking two 
precautions to insure name detachment 
in the marketing of a patented article. 
First, the fate of ‘“Autographic”’ for 
register shows that the proper trick, if 

(Continued on page 622) 
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_.the Newest Multigrap 


The lowest priced machine on the market today that . .. prints a 
letter ... fills in the name and salutation . . . addresses the envelope 
... collates letter and envelope . . . at every revolution of the drum. 


The best of letters for the small list—at a new low cost. 


This new hand-operated, automatically 
fed Addressing Multigraph gives you 200 to 
500 perfectly processed letters an hour—AT 
A LOWER COST than has ever been possi- 
ble before for personalized letters of this kind. 


The letters it produces are perfect in ap- 
pearance because every part—the body of 
the letter, the name, address and salutation 
—is printed through the same ribbon at the 
same time. And they are low in unit cost— 
first, because of the low price of the machine 
—and second, because of the speed with 
which it operates. 


Real advertising economy 
for retailers 


For the retail merchant this new Multi- 
graph offers an opportunity for economical 
and effective advertising which has hitherto 
been beyond his reach. It puts in his hands 
at a low cost a method of reaping all the 
benefits of timely mailings over small, se- 
lected lists of prospects. 


For the manufacturer or jobber, too, who 
circularizes a small list of names, the Model 
100 Multigraph answers that perplexing prob- 
lem—how to do a good job without spend- 
ing too much money. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 
1832 EAST 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAIL THE COUPON . . 


Send in the coupon today and 
we'll give you complete in- 
formation about this new, 
low-priced Addressing Multi- 
graph. We'll send you, too, 
“Making Profit Margins 
Wider,”’ a folder of material 
that gives you the basis for 
planning more effective sales 
activity and shows how you 
can profitably cut sales and 
office costs. 
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Kobler Buys New York 
Mirror; Town Heads 
American Weekly 


Albert J. Kobler, president of the 
American Weekly of the Hearst news- 
papers for eleven years, has purchased 
the New York Daily Mirror from 
Alexander Moore, and will assume di- 
rection about October 1. 

Mr. Kobler has been succeeded at the 
American Weekly by David E. Town, 
who will also continue as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Hearst 
newspapers. 

Announcing his resignation in full 
page newspaper space Thursday, Mr. 
Kobler pointed out that in the past 
decade the circulation of the Ameri- 
can Weekly has grown from 2,000,000 
to more than 5,000,000. In that ad- 
vertisement Mr. Kobler said that he 
is now “the proprietor of a New York 
daily” and that “within a few days I 
will formally announce where I have 
hung my hat.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Kobler con- 
firmed to this publication that negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Mérror 
will be completed this week. 

Sale of the Mirror and the Boston 
Advertiser, another Hearst tabloid, 
to Mr. Moore, was announced last 
spring. 

_ Mr. Kobler was formerly with the 
New York Globe. On the Weekly 
he served first as secretary and treas- 
urer and later as president. 


Sees Record Exports for 
National Cash Register 


J. H. Barringer, vice-president and 
general manager of The National 
Cash Register Company, predicted, be- 
fore 250 sales agents of the company 
in convention at New York this week, 
that the foreign business of the com- 
pany will be doubled within a year. 
The gathering of agents took in all ex- 
cept those associated with the Pacific 
Coast division. 

New types of cash registers soon to 
be offered to the public were exhibited. 
“The year 1928 is going to be a great 
one for the National Cash Register 
Company,” Barringer declared, “but 
1929 is going to be larger.” 


Postum Company Acquires 
Calumet Baking Powder 


The Postum Company has acquired 
the Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
Chicago. No change in policy or per- 
sonnel has as yet been made, except 
that Warren Wright, president, will 
remain in that capacity and will be 
elected a director of Postum. 


Gotham Company Sends 
Copy by Photogram 


Postal Telegraph Company’s 
new service for transmitting 
printed matter and photographs 
by wire was used by the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, Inc., this 
week to send photograms from 
New York to merchants in seven 
cities announcing that plans had 
been completed for placing 
Gotham’s new invention for re- 
pairing silk stocking runs in 
production before the end of the 
year. 

The messages were in the form 
of a quarter-page advertisement, 
transmitted with a photograph 
of the new “knitbac’ machine 
and an accompanying illustra- 
tion, for publication in news- 
papers in the seven cities. They 
were reproduced the following 
day in mewspapers in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Atlanta and 
Boston. 


a 


Boone Heads Advertising 
on S. F. Examiner 


Louis C. Boone, for twelve years as- 
sociated with the Hearst organization, 
has been appointed advertising direct- 
or of the San Francisco Examiner. 


Miss Edith V. Righter has become as- 
sociated with The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency, New York, specializ- 
ing on food accounts. For several 
years Miss Righter was space buyer 
in the New York office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Hayes S. Walter, formerly with the 
Hathaway Advertising Service, Colora- 
do Springs, is now advertising mana- 
ger of the Nicholas-Beazley Airplane 
Company, Inc., Marshall, Missouri. 


The Peninsula Advertising Agency has 
been established by R. E. Schilling at 
Palo Alto and Burlingame, California. 
Mr. Schilling was formerly in charge 
of advertising for the Charles H. In- 
gersoll Dollar Pen Company and of 
the Publicity Bureau of Newark. More 
recently he has handled advertising 
and publicity for the Pacific States 
Bedding & Furniture Company of Los 
Angeles. 


The first issue of the American Home, 
newest national women’s magazine, 
appeared on the news stands Friday. 
Initial printing was 150,000 copies. 


I. A. A. Governors Meet 
to Plan Year’s Work; 
Strong May Be Head 


The first meeting of the recently 
created board of governors of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
was scheduled in New York Thursday 
and Friday, September 13 and 14, to 
plan for the year’s work. Charles C. 
Younggreen, elected president of the 
association in Detroit last July, was 
to preside. 

Problems to be considered included 
the election of a chairman of the 
board, probably Walter Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News; se- 
lection of a 1929 convention city, with 
Minneapolis, Berlin and Miami con- 
testing, and consideration of the pro- 
grams of the association’s bureau of 
research and education, and of the ad- 
vertising commission. 

Minneapolis was selected for next 
year’s convention by the committee in 
charge at Detroit, but the selection 
was over-ruled by the convention as 
a whole. Executives of the associa- 
tion believed this week that Berlin 
would receive most favorable consid- 
eration at the New York meeting. 
Members of the board were to be 
guests of the Advertising Club of 
New York at a luncheon meeting Fri- 


day. 


Independent Oil Company 
Appoints O. L. Cordell 


O. L. Cordell, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Waite 
Philips Company, has been made vice- 
president in charge of marketing of 
the Independent Oil & Gas Company, 
Kansas City. 


—— 


The Hearst newspapers will start an 
advertising campaign this week in ad- 
vertising business papers, all Hearst 
newspapers and other newspapers in 
New York, Chicago and Detroit and 
probably other cities. Double spreads 
will be used weekly for a period of 
eight weeks. E. N. Carney, general 
promotion manager, is in charge. 


The Murray Rubber Company of 
Trenton, New Jersey, has opened a 
branch sales and warehouse in Bos- 
ton. Karl W. P. Reece has been ap- 
pointed New England manager of the 
mechanical rubber goods division. J. 
M. Hower continues as New England 
district manager for the tire division. 


R. Edwin Alexander has joined the 
copy staff of John S. King Company, 
Inc., agency in Cleveland. 
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Engineering Economics Survey 


Shows the “Job Ahead” in Advertising 


“In a buyers’ market the primary 
function of national advertising 


is to create a 


nd develop new 


modes, styles, and habits of use.” 
—says Dr. Godfrey 


_ Godfrey Principle of 
the Growth of Wealth (as 
it has come to be called) was 
first applied to the shoe industry. 
Having developed what seemed 
to be a most amazing corollary 
to the principle discovered 
through the exhaustive inquiry 
of the Engineering Economics 
Foundation, Dr. Godfrey sought 
to test the principle by a specific 
case. 


With the cooperation of Boot 
and Shoe Recorder a study was 
made of style and usage require- 


ments of retail customers in re- 
lation to the quantity output of 
big producers and elsewhere. 
The results were astounding. 
Many vexatious problems of the 
shoe industry were solved for 
the first time. The industry in 
the words of one of its leaders 
was “stepped up amazingly!” 


Similar experiences in applying 
The Godfrey Principle to vari- 
ous other lines, stimulated the 
interest of industrial leaders— 
and has lead to the present wide- 
spread interest in Dr. Godfrey’s 


remarkable contribution to the 
advance of market development. 


The Business Press Shows 
the New Markets! 


The business press, in industry 
after industry, in line after line, 
is swinging in behind to meet the 
conditions imposed by the exist- 
ing buyers’ market. In each field 
the business press indicates new 
markets, teaches industry how to 
develop them, and is educating 
the trade in ways and means of 
effectively cooperating with in- 
dustrial efforts to reach and in- 
fluence the consumer. 


We invite the cooperation of ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents, and 
all others in disseminating this 
new point of view. 


h Paper 


Papers Jne. 
New York 
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Finds Fear of America 
Still an Obstacle in 
Export Selling 


“Although the people of other coun- 
tries are tremendously interested in 
our sales and production methods, our 
national economics and our living 
standards, they fear our power and 
are thus subconsciously influenced 
against our merchandise.” This con- 
clusion was reached by Frank B. Amos, 
director of the Overseas Division of 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, who has just com- 
pleted a seven and a half months’ tour 
of sub-equatorial continents. 

‘Many able and honest men have be- 
come firmly convinced that we are an 
ambitious, aggressive nation, deter- 
mined to control the commerce of the 
world,’ Mr. Amos said. “Local manu- 
facturers and, of course, sales forces of 
other nations carry on a propaganda 
against buying American goods. 

“The appeal is to prejudice, by the 
picture of a vaguely menacing Yankee 
power. We can combat it only through 
enlightened international political rela- 
tions and through educational work. 
Once prejudice has been removed we 
can enter these markets, even pay pref- 
erentials set up against us, and still 
frequently give better materials than 
foreign firms. This is due solely to the 
fact that we are producing more efh- 
ciently than old world competitors.” 
In Australia and New Zealand Mr. 
Amos found that despite an active 
“Buy British Goods” campaign, 
coupled with the fact that both coun- 
tries sell most of their own products 
to Great Britain, more purchases were 
made proportionally from the United 
States than from the mother country. 
Both self-governing dominions offer 
strong markets for high-grade mer- 
chandise as both have a national mini- 
mum wage and there are no poor per- 
sons or slums in the American sense 
of the word. Australia’s markets are 
easily accessible as 70 per cent of the 
population is urban. 

Sales campaigns in South Africa, 
Mr. Amos pointed out, must recognize 
that the Boers, Dutch-speaking and 
forming 50 per cent of the population, 
are hostile to the English language. 
These, however, are quite prosperous 
and may be reached readily through 
native-language newspapers. 

In Brazil he found a friendly senti- 
ment toward the United States exist- 
ing. The country, with “enormous 
natural resources practically untouched 
and apparently inexhaustible,” offers 
an important field for American in- 
vestment, Mr. Amos stated, and the 
Brazilian government is encouraging it. 


Clarence E. Eldridge 


Eldridge Directs Sales 
for Reo Motor Cars 


Clarence E. Eldridge has just suc- 
ceeded C. A. Triphagen as general 
sales manager of Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany. Mr. Eldridge has been assistant 
sales manager for several years. The 
future plans of Mr. Triphagen have 
not been announced. 


Pebeco Advertises to 
Keep Girls “Lovely” 
Despite Cigarettes 


“Can a girl smoke and still be lovely?” 
To prove that a girl can, Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., will start an ‘advertising cam- 
paign for Pebeco Tooth Paste in news- 
papers of thirty-three cities, beginning 
next Tuesday. 

The campaign will emphasize the 
work of Pebeco chemists to prove that 
women can smoke without danger of 
unsightly teeth or unpleasant breath. 
Four full pages and six half pages will 
be used over a ten-week period—the 
advertising being distributed among 
larger cities throughout the country. 
“Smoking can really cheat a girl of the 
very thing she prizes most highly—her 
beautiful white teeth,” says the copy. 
“Of course, it doesn’t injure them per- 
manently. Just makes them dull and 
yellow. 

“Smoking, too, often leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth—parched throat. And 
there’s nothing more ruinous to a girl’s 
loveliness than a stale tobacco breath. 
‘“"What do you men do to prevent 
this?’ girl smokers are asking. 
“Thousands of men who smoke con- 
stantly long ago discovered a way to 
keep teeth stainless and white.” 

Each advertisement will feature a cou- 
pon which when accompanied by ten 
cents will be redeemed for a fifty-cent 
tube of Pebeco. 


New England Advertising 
Campaign Is Discussed 


A program for an all-New England 
promotional campaign is expected to 
materialize at the twelfth quarterly 
meeting of the New England Council 
at the Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, September 15. Preliminary 
studies in connection with the pro- 
posed plans were made during the 
summer in the interest of New Eng- 
land’s industrial and recreational re- 
sources. 

More than 800 business organizations 
have been asked to contribute informa- 
tion concerning the particular industry, 
community or other interest they rep- 
resent. Methods by which this infor- 
mation can be used in behalf of New 
England as a whole will be presented 
by the Council at the Fourth New Eng- 
land Conference to be held in Port- 
land November 15 and 16. 


Beverly C. Webster, formerly with the 
United States Shares Corporation, has 
joined the advertising staff of Town 
Tidings, Buffalo. 


Servel Offers $500 
in Window Contest 


To emphasize automatic refrigeration 
as a year ‘round necessity in the home 
and not merely a warm weather help, 
Servel Sales, Inc., selling organization 
for Electrolux and Servel, are conduct- 
ing a window display contest among 
dealers and distributors during Sep- 
tember. Prizes totaling $500 are of- 
fered for the best window featuring 
either refrigerator—sales appeal, origi- 
nality and economy in expense being 
the chief factors considered. 
Managers of districts making the best 
showing will share in the prize money. 
The size of the window and the size 
of the town in which the dealer oper- 
ates will be considered, so that smaller 
dealers will not be handicapped. The 
window must be displayed for at least 
one week in September. 


Suncee Manufacturing Company has 
been organized at San Francisco to 
produce and market Ceta-Fruto, a fruit 
vitamin laxative. The product will 
soon be nationally advertised. 
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Where the BOW 


begins .... 


IHHERE was a time when the arbiters 

of fashion turned noses up and thumbs 
down on the ready-made bow tie. Some- 
thing was missing. Those prim and dinky 
knotted creations lacked a certain neces- 
sary personal touch—the coaxing flick of 
a feminine finger. 


Feminine hands! Perhaps there lay the 
power to make the wheels spin faster in 


bow tie business! 
Let’s see, 


Came 1921. Hewes & Potter were 
confronted with the problem of what to 
do with silk cuttings left from making 
four-in-hand cravats. Bright minds went 
into a huddle and emerged with the idea 
of having girls fashion colorful all-tied 


bows for men, 
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Two or three girls with deft fingers were 
put to work. Vast improvements were 
made over “dead” ready-made bow ties. 
New patents secured. And a tie was per- 
fected that “looked more like a hand- 
tied tie than a hand-tied tie.” 


Small space advertising at first. The sales 
bite was immediate. Then came half pages 
with sales up in proportion. Next full- 
page space. Today Spur Ties are adver- 


tised in full color. 


Spur Tie advertising has revived the 
entire bow-tie business. More men these 
days are tying their own. And thousands 
more are buying Spur Ties all tied to wear. 


Up in Boston, in place of three girls, 
Hewes & Potter now have three hundred 
nimble-fingered experts tying Spur Ties. 
No longer do they use only silk cuttings. 
America’s foremost silk mills now design 
patterns exclusively for this leading all- 
tied bow. 


If you are interested in the thinking 
and planning back of Spur Tie advertising, 
our Mr. G. T. Eager will be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you. Or, take advantage of 
this coupon and see proofs for yourself. 


George Batten Company, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me sample proofs of Spur Tie advertising now cur- 
rent in national publications. 


Name ceed 


Address 


City State 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. Advertising 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING > POST Sepeany 23. 5205 


SHOES 


- well-dres sed Sans 
of CORRECT 


“This advertisement also in October issue of Vanity Fair" 


THE SALORDAY KVYENING FOST 


stands onda foundation 


FOOTWEAR 


MARK 
MAN 


Men’s Shoe Industry Starts 
$4,000,000 Campaign Next Week 


Backed by a national advertising cam- 
paign in magazines, newspapers, busi- 
ness papers, direct mail and various 
kinds of displays, involving an ex- 
penditure of $4,000,000 in the next 
four years, more than 200,000 retail 
salesmen will cooperate in the mer- 
chandising program of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association to double 
the consumption of men’s shoes, 
which will be formally inaugurated 
next week. 

The program will be keyed to the 
slogan “Shoes Mark the Man.” It 
will point out that the “well-dressed 
man stands on-a foundation of correct 
footwear.” 

“Buy shoes of whatever style, price 
of pattern you prefer,” says the first 
advertisement, which will be run in 
the Saturday Evening Post for Sep- 
tember 22 and Vanity Fair for Octo- 
ber. “But if you would be looked 
upon as a man _ just-a-bit-to-be-envied 
for that happy faculty of ‘wearing 
clothes well,’ you must . . . select 
the right types of footwear to go with 
the clothing you wear and the things 
you do. . . . Then let price and pat- 
tern please your personal whim.” 
“Six types of shoes will be illustrated 
in the first double-spread, and will be 
shown by dealers,” explained Ernest 
A. Burrill, chairman of the plan and 
scope committee for the association, 
which is working in cooperation with 
the combined shoe, leather and allied 
industries. Although the campaign 
does not say so, it is inferred that 
every man, to be well dressed, should 
have at least six pairs. By changing 


from day to day and from daytime to 
evening, he points out, “you will get 
the utmost out of your footwear in 
comfort, economy and pride of ap- 
pearance.” 

For example, formal shoes (preferably 
of patent leather) look best with 
formal clothes; plain pattern shoes 
with conservative clothing ; black shoes 
with black clothing; tan shoes with 
light trousers; fancy pattern shoes 
with woolly fabrics, and sport shoes 
with ‘‘clothing comfortable and ap- 
propriate for out-of-the-city recrea- 
tion.” 

Eight advertisements prepared by the 
industry for dealer newspaper use go 
into more specific shoe questions. 
“Which shoes look best with your new 
suit?” asks one. “Black or tan? — 
Now you can tell which you need 
most,” assures another. 

Retail salesmen and traveling sales- 
men of manufacturers have been 
urged by the plan and scope com- 
mittee to catch the spirit of the cam- 
paign and to display the six types 
shown in the advertising. 

To the retailers Mr. Burrill says in 
a broadside: “In your windows show 
the six types of shoes referred to. 
Identify each group as ‘The Dress 
Shoe,’ “The Tan Shoe,’ ‘The Sport 
Shoe,’ “The Black Shoe.’ Break away 
from the custom of having your two 
windows harmonize. Make your 
men’s window mannish, just as you 
make your women’s window feminine. 
Shoe trees—featured in the advertise- 
ment—should also be emphasized in 
the windows. Correct socks, gloves, 


canes and many other things that are 
distinctly masculine will give that win- 
dow a real men’s appeal atmosphere.” 
And believing that style should begin 
at home, Mr. Burrill urges: “‘Let’s 
all of us, in the men’s shoe industry, 
be particularly careful as the campaign 
gets under way that we all wear good- 
looking shoes.” 

Mr. Burrill is optimistic of the op- 
portunities in the new merchandising 
program. ‘“‘Men of America today 
consume approximately 100,000,000 
pairs of shoes annually,’’ he asserts. 
“In retail figures this amounts to ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. Twenty 
per cent increase over last year’s fig- 
ures would in most cases only build 
back a part of the men’s shoe volume 
which has drifted into other com- 
modities during the past ten years. Yet 
that 20 per cent would mean approx- 
imately 20,000,000 extra pairs—a 
whole lot if you capitalize all the pos- 
sibilities of the campaign.” 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Lose Trade-Mark Suit 


Trade-mark litigation concerning the 
right of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
of Fresno, California, to retain the 
exclusive use of their trade-mark and 
trade mame was recently decided 
against them in a decision rendered by 
the United States Patent Office at 
Washington. 

It was held that the American Grocery 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas, is 
entitled to register as a trade-mark for 
wheat flour, the mark consisting of a 
picture of a girl with a bundle of 
wheat in each arm, the representation 
of the sun back of the girl’s head 
and the words ‘‘Sun-Maid” thereupon, 
notwithstanding the prior use by the 
Raisin Growers of the mark ‘‘Sun- 
Maid” on a large number of food 
products. 

The ground of the decision is that the 
goods of the respective parties are not 
of the same descriptive properties and, 
therefore, the use of the marks upon 
these goods would not be likely to 
cause confusion. 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Make Debut on Air 


Thirty-eight stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company will be used 
by the American Tobacco Company 
Saturday evening, beginning tonight, 
in Lucky Strike Hour for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. Programs will be rendered 
by an orchestra and by thirty-five solo 
musicians and will be based on the 
theme, “This is My Lucky Day.” 
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One man in every four wears a 67% hat 


The percentage 1s fixed . 


“Mad as a hatter.’ 


size 64, 

“A mile too large,” 
too small,” growled his second. ‘Don’t fit,” 
muttered the third. And by then the hatter 
had learned that the law of averages can’t 
be beaten where head sizes are concerned. 
Business proceeds largely on the famous law 
of averages. The modern hatter knows that 
one head in every four fits nicely into a 674 
hat. The haberdasher has found out that one 
neck in every three should be dressed with 
a 15-size collar. 

You can’t raise these percentages. But 
nearly every other sales law can be split wide 
open with the proper amount of pressure. 

For instance, automobile salesmen usually 
expect to sell every twenty-fifth caller. Life 


insurance solicitors ope to interest ten in 
' 


Where did that phrase come from? Like 
as not it started with a hatter who had overstocked on hats, 


grumbled his first customer. ‘‘’ Way 


You can’t change i 


every hundred men to whom the girl at the gate takes their 
cards. The washing-machine road man figures to sign up one 


new dealer for every seventeen calls. 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


A number of books dealing with the use 
of direct advertising and printed pieces 
have been prepared by S. D. Warren 
Company. Any of these books that you 
require may be obtained without cost 
through your printer. Write to him 
asking that you be put on_the regular 
mailing list for them. Or write to 
S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


This mark is used by many good printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


And so it goes all through business. So many calls, so many 


sales; so much effort, so much result. 

These percentages are not fixed. You can 
set a new law of averages here. 

Send good printing ahead of your sales- 
man—and soon he reports better interviews, 
more sales. 

Let the postman carry a mailing piece to 
your customers—and watch the added vol- 
ume your old trade gives you. 

Mail interesting literature to the homes 
from which your prospects come—and ob- 
serve how much closer to the buying stage 
they are brought. The first rule in breaking 
the law of averages is to interest more peo- 
ple in you and your wares. That’s a job 
for a good printer and good printing. 


One house in every ? ? ? will buy your goods 


That percentage 1s not fixed . 


VARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING 


PAPERS 


Printing will ratse it 


{ better paper .. better printing 
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Dodd Sees Industries 
United to Stabilize 
Economic Scheme 


"The great need of business today for 
a proper coordination of production 
and consumption has given rise to the 
industrial institutes,” Alvin E. Dodd, 
director general of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, asserted in an ad- 
dress Wednesday, before the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Dodd called attention to the work 
of the institutes in the textile, rubber, 
jewelry and furniture fields and pre- 
dicted ‘‘inter-institute” cooperation as 
a future development. 

“We are passing through a second in- 
dustrial revolution which may be more 
far-reaching in its consequences than 
its famous predecessor symbolized in 
the invention of steam,’ Mr. Dodd 
said, “‘and this is essentially a revolu- 
tion of processes rather than of ma- 
chines. 

“A greatly accelerated production has 
been brought about by a rapid succes- 
sion of improvements in production 
processes, such as handling, executive 
supervision, cost accounting, labor 
management, automatic machinery and 
rapid assembly lines. 

“Yhe special activities which will be 
sponsored by the effective institute,’ 
Mr. Dodd explained, ‘might be sum- 
marized under four big heads: First, 
measuring and allocating consump- 
tion; second, measuring wholesale and 
retail channels; third, valuing inven- 
tories and relating costs; fourth, study- 
ing consumer buying habits. 

“These are in addition to such work 
as conducting trade regulation confer- 
ences for the improvement of business 
relations among different classes of dis- 
tributors, and establishing standards of 
practice within the trade.” 


Ninety per cent of the California rice 
crop of this year will be marketed un- 
der the direction of the Rice Growers’ 
Association of California, declared E. 
L. Adams, president of the association, 
in an address at San Francisco recently, 
explaining to the growers that the 
plan would be similar to that carried 
out two years ago, when a saving of 
$2,000,000 to the growers was effected. 
Detailed sales plans and advertising 
media are being decided on at a series 
of meetings. 


A. H. Kesler, formerly production. 
manager and space buyer of Turner- 
Wagener Company, has joined the 
Quinlan Company, Chicago, as mana- 
ger of the production department. 


Oakland Visitors Wait 
3.16 Minutes Each 


To speed up the work of the 
2,000 material salesmen who call 
on the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany every month, Charles O. 
Miller, supervisor of purchases, 
has installed a plan to reduce 
waiting time in the lobby. 
Under the plan the information 
clerk checks the time of arrival 
of all callers having business 
with members of the purchasing 
department and the time each 
caller has to wait before seeing 
his particular man. 

In the operation of the plan dur- 
ing the past few months, the 
average wait of each caller has 
been reduced to 3.16 minutes. 
The best day’s average was 1.5 
minutes. 

A poster in the lobby tells the 
aims of the plan and the bulletin 
near the information desk shows 
the number of men interviewed 
the previous day and the average 
waiting time. 


Bulk of Radio Dealers 
Sell on Instalment Plan 


A great majority of the radio dealers 
in the United States are doing busi- 
ness on the instalment plan it is indi- 
cated in questionnaires returned to the 
electrical equipment division of the 
Department of Commerce. The di- 
vision surveyed 5,737 radio concerns. 
Approximately 4,050 of them have re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

The remaining 1,607 dealers who re- 
turned the questionnaire either did 
not answer the questionnaire pertain- 
ing to deferred payment sales or re- 
ported that no business was transacted 
by them on this basis during the year. 
Approximately 3,000 of these deal- 
ers, reporting their deferred payment 
sales, stated percentages of such busi- 
ness to be between 50 and 100 per 
cent of the total sales for the year. 
The remaining dealers advised of 
transacting between 5 and 45 per 
cent of their business on the deferred 
payment plan. 

Two hundred and eighteen of the 
dealers included above reported that 
their total business for the year was 
transacted on deferred payment plans. 
Five per cent of the total business on 
this basis was reported by 125 dealers. 
The largest percentage of sales of 
radio equipment on the deferred pay- 
ment plan was reported by dealers in 
the Pacific group—Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. 


Leslie Company Tells 
of New Bathroom 
Uses for Salt 


In a series of car-card advertisements 
the Leslie Salt Company, San Fran- 
cisco, emphasizes a number of unde 
veloped bathroom uses for salt. Two 
sentences appear on all the cards in 
the series: “Leslie Salt Suggestions” 
and ‘Keep a Package in the Bath- 
room.” Otherwise the _ illustrations 
and wording of each card differ, pre- 
senting a variety of uses, such as 
“There’s nothing like a salt rub after 
the bath’; “For whitening teeth noth- 
ing is better than salt—ask your den- 
tist’”’; “Salt makes an excellent sham- 
poo—it cleans the scalp and keeps the 
hair in a healthy condition”; “Salt in 
the bath is very refreshing”; “Use it 
after the bath,” and “The salt gar- 
gle.” 

This series was developed to promote 
the idea that the greatest use of salt, 
outside the kitchen, is in the bath- 
room. An earlier series of car cards 
told of miscellaneous new uses of salt, 
such as “Salt thrown on the fire will 
cause it to blaze more brightly’; Salt 
in the flower bowl will keep the blos- 
soms fresh for a longer time,” and 
“Lemon and salt are wonderful for 
cleaning silver.” 


New England Export Club 
Starts Trade Bulletins 


A bulletin service showing manufac- 
turers’ trends in foreign markets and 
pointing out opportunities for the 
sale of New England products in 
those markets is being planned by the 
New England Export Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for its 
members. Vernon E. Parmenter of 
the Dennision Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just begun his second year 
as president of the club. 


Markus-Campbell Company, Chicago, 
publishers of educational books and 
home study courses, has acquired the 
Pronunciphone Company of that city 
and will conduct it as a subsidiary. 
The Pronunciphone Company markets 
a series of phonograph records on pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary building and 
cultured English. 


Hubert D. White has been appointed 
general manager of the Frank B. 
White Company, agricultural advertis- 
ing service, Chicago. Mr. White was 
formerly employed in an executive 
capacity by one of the large farm 
equipment manufacturers, and is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, College of Agriculture. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in gen- 
eral use wherever such work 
as this is being done: 
General Accounting 
Payroll and Labor 
Distribution 
Material and Stores 
Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 
Public Utilities Accounting 
Census and_ other Vital 
Statisti® 
Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 
Chain Store Sales and 
Inventories 
Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal Accounting 


POWERS PRINTS 


~ These Cards Show 


wot] Salesman Wilson 


STORES REQ 


Es heel Costs $112.50 to 


sell $600 


And they tell you just what makes up 
that $112.50. 

From the salesman’s weekly report a 
Powers card of Direct Costs is prepared. 
The card of Indirect Costs comes from your general accounting department. 

These are the basic records. 

When used with Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment, they pro- 
duce automatically—in printed form—the complete analysis of your cost 
of sales by commodity, men, expenses, travel, territory, cities, towns, 
branches and states. 

They give an absolutely complete story. 

With this vital information as to the cost of selling, you have a real 
basis on which to determine the advisability of methods of distribution, 
ihe efficiency of salesmen, the value of territories and the need of broaden- 
ing or limiting your line. 

Powers tells you the facts about your business while they are still news 
and does it at a fraction of the cost of manually produced figures. 

Do you know the actual cost of selling? Very few do. 

Our complete booklet on this big subject of Selling Costs is yours for 
the asking. 

Write for it—today. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Thorpe, Lawrence and 
Hart on Program for 
Insurance Meeting 


Sales executives, research directors and 
publishers, as well as advertising men, 
will participate in the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, to be held at 
Washington, October 1-3. William 
A. Hart, of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours, president of the Association of 
National Advertisers; Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business; David 
Lawrence, publisher of the United 
States Daily, and Arthur Brisbane, 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst news- 
papers, are among prominent men 
from outside the insurance field who 
will participate. 

Topics for the meeting announced 
this week by George E. Crosby, of the 
Aetna Fire Group, program chairman, 
include: “Telling and Selling,” by W. 
L. Barnhart, National Surety Com- 
pany; “The Most Interesting Subject 
in the World,” by Judge O. B. Ryan, 
of counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and “The New 
Industrial Citizenship,” by Roger B. 
Hull, managing director, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
James E. Kavanagh, of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is 
to speak on “Indirect Advertising for 
Direct Results,” and Henry E. Niles, 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, on ‘Public Education.” 

Mr. Hart will represent the jury of 
award in announcing winners of the 
Rough Notes, and Holcombe trophies 
in insurance advertising. 

Delegates to the meeting will be en- 
tertained by the National Press Club, 
the Women’s Press Club, Washington 
Advertising Club, Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Washington, Insurance 
Club of Washington and the Fire 
Underwriters Club. 


Clifford Elvins is president of the’ 


association. 


Florida Citrus Growers 
Unite Sales Forces 


The Florida Citrus Clearing House 
has been formed by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange and other organizations to 
handle the marketing of the entire 
citrus fruit crop of that State. Al- 
though an active advertiser for many 
years the Fruit Exchange has marketed 
less than 50 per cent of the entire 
crop. 

A $300,000 advertising appropria- 
tion is already assured. The agency 
will probably be chosen within the 
next ten days. Media will be selected 
later. 


Macfadden to Publish 
Daily Aviation Paper 


Aviation Daily News, a daily 
tabloid business paper, will be 
started by Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, Decem- 
ber 3. O. J. Elder, Alexander 
Johnston and H. A. Tarantous, 
president, editor and business 
manager, respectively, of the 
Automotive Daily News, will 
also hold corresponding posi- 
tions on the new publication. 


Launch National Campaign 
on 75-Story Skyscraper 


Features of the Chicago Tower, a sev- 
enty-five story office building, men’s 
apparel center, hotel, garage and tower, 
to rise 880 feet over the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad tracks in Chicago, will 
be told in advertising space in news- 
papers of fifty-five cities and in men’s 
apparel business papers in a two-year 
campaign soon to be launched. 

Space will run up to a half-page. All 
Chicago newspapers will be employed ; 
the Herald-Tribune and Times in 
New York, and newspapers in other 
large cities throughout the country 
will also carry the complete campaign. 
The object is to lease space in the 
tower, which is handled by C. F. 
Noyes Realty Corporation. 


Wadsworth, Howland 
Company Promotes 
Six Executives 


F. H. Appleton, until recently man- 
ager of retail stores of Wadsworth, 
Howland & Company, Inc., paint 
manufacturers, Boston, is now Boston 
branch manager in charge of dealer 
business. C. P. Whitten continues as 
trade sales manager in charge of deal- 
er business—Mr. Appleton assuming 
all responsibilities formerly held by 
Mr. Whitten, except that his activities 
will be entirely confined to New Eng- 
land. 

Roger S. Williams continues as New 
York branch manager with J. M. 
Walters as Jacksonville branch man- 
ager. 

George S. Hodgson, formerly store 
manager at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has been promoted to manager of re- 
tail stores in charge of all stores of 
the company. 


Madison P. Jeffery has resigned as 
eastern advertising manager of Chil- 


dren, The Magazine for Parents. His 


successor has not yet been appointed. 


$100,000 Advertising Back: 
165 Salesmen in Five 
Months Pipe Campaign 


The efforts of 165 salesmen and a 
national advertising campaign have 
been combined by Kaufmann Brotli- 
ers & Bundy, New York, to obtain 
wider acceptance for the Drinkless 
Kaywoodie pipe. A hundred thov- 
sand dollars will be spent in advertis- 
ing in the last five months of the 
year. 

Most of the appropriation will be de- 
voted to magazine space—in Liberty, 
Field & Stream, Elk’s Magazine and 
the Saturday Evening Post from Sep- 
tember to December. Several double- 
page color spreads are running in 
Liberty, and smaller space in the oth- 
ers. 

Dealers will share in $4,750 to be 
awarded by the company in a window 
display contest. Dealers also are be- 
ing provided with special display 
cases, containing six Drinkless Kay- 
woodies. They have already been in- 
formed of the company’s _ plans 
through broadsides and four-color ad- 
vertisements in tobacco trade publica- 
tions. 

In less than two years, under the direc- 
tion of J. D. surger, president of 
Kaufmann Brothers & Bundy, sales of 
the pipe have been increased to 13,000 
a week. The object of the campaign 
is not only to increase these sales 
further, but to restore to some extent 
the popularity of pipes as a whole. 
“the pipe that is waking up the 
smoking world’’ is the theme of the 
dealer advertising. And in both deal- 
er and consumer copy the drinkless 
feature is being emphasized. 

“We hope to make Drinkless Kay- 
woodie so attractive to smokers gen- 
erally that new pipe smokers will be 
produced,” Mr. Burger said. “Our 
campaign is going to be educational. 
Many retailers do not realize the op- 
portunities offered in the pipe line.” 


Laurence Riker has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of Olmstead, Perrin 
& Leffingwell, Inc., New York, to be- 
come comptroller of Percival K. 
Frowert & Company, Inc., there. 
Monroe Douglas Robinson, formerly 
with Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
has also become associated with 
Frowert agency. 

Harry A. Earnshaw, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of Young & Mc- 
Callister, Inc., Los Angeles, and Clar- 
ence U. Young, account executive of 
the same concern, have formed Earn- 
shaw-Young, Incorporated, an advetr- 
tising agency there. 
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DIVERSIFIED 


V V HEN Ford’s stacks stop 
smoking Detroit looks dark. 
Red rust shows on the wheat 
and Minneapolis becomes blue. 
Business in Pittsburgh is the 
thrall of steel. A cold summer in 
the corn belt worries merchants 
even in giant Chicago. If the 
cotton crop runs to short staple, 
trade falls off in Atlanta. Over- 
production in the coal fields can 
edge Philadelphia’s prosperity. 
Pacific coast business sleeps with 
one eye on the fruit crops. Butte 
booms or goes broke as copper 
prices climb or come down. 


But New York, big as Babel, is 
independent of any one industry, 
trusts no one trade. We do so many 
different things for our living that 
no one payroll can make or break us. 


New York is not a shoe center, 
but has twice as many people making 
shoes as Lynn, Mass. Not a packing 
town, but employs half as many 
people in meat packing as Kansas 
City, Kan. Not a furniture center, 
but has only a thousand fewer people 
than Grand Rapids employs in furni- 
ture making. Notacenterfor electrical 
appliances, but employs two-thirds 
as many people in this industry as 
Schenectady. Three times as many 
people making a living here in foun- 
dries and machine shops as in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Diversification, variety, versatility, 
make New York always prosperous, 
always ripe with ready money and 
ringing cash registers. No strike can 
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close all our stores, no s-ump stop 
all our salaries. No market in the 
world has a more dependable, a more 
secure prevailing prosperity. 
Consequently, New York is the 
safest territory for anybody’s busi- 
ness, and for anybody's advertising 
investment. It should be the first 
market for the advertised product. 


Lice New York, The News, with 
the largest circulation in America— 
is diversified! It is not a Republican 
paper or a Democratic newspaper, 
but it reaches more Democrats and 
Republicans than any other paper 
here. Not a man’s paper, but it 
reaches more men. Not a woman's 
paper, but it reaches more women. 
Not a paper for young people, but 
it reaches more of them. Not a 
Brooklyn paper, but it reaches more 
Brooklyn people than all Brooklyn 
papers combined. Not a small-town 


paper, but it has more suburban 
readers. Not a rich man’s paper— 
but the Daily News circulation in 
New York City districts where the 
average family income is in excess of 
$5,000, reaches 61% of the families. 
Not a middle class paper, but with 
more circulation in the $2,0oco— 
$5,000 income districts than three 
other large size morning papers. Not 
a neighborhood paper, but more 
widely read in every neighborhood 
than any other. 


The News is only nine years old, 
but for four years has had the largest 
circulations in America (1,227,109 
Daily, 1,443,648 Sunday, August 1928 
average). Advertisers will spend more 
than ten million dollars in The News 
this year. 


The News, by itself, can introduce 
your product to New York, can 
establish it, can step up your sales. 
With this single newspaper you can 
reach more than 75% of all the 
families in New York City; and 
more in the suburbs. 


And the advertising effectiveness 
is greater because every advertise- 
ment gets a better chance to work 
on the small News page, in the small 
News issue. The News can do a better 
job for you in New York. Investigate! 


New York’s Picture Ni ewspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
25 Park Place, New York 
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Lifting a Product Out of 


the Price Rut 


(Continued from page 581) 


ants resigned from the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company and identified 
themselves, the first of the year, in 
sales executive capacities at Miller, 
said in substance: 

“The new Miller DeLuxe six-ply 
tire is a tire designed for limited pro- 
duction and marketed on a basis of 
quality. It has a limited market and 
its appeal is restricted to motorists who 
seek what might be determined ‘tire 
luxury.’ 


Price Out of the Picture 


“For years, almost from the begin- 
ning, I have found dealers, in my 
travels over the country, constantly 
talking price. A small discount given 
by a competitor loomed larger in their 
sales problems. In planning our 
DeLuxe tire we were determined to 
give our dealers a product that left 
price competition out of the picture 
altogether. We believed that there is 
a field, although restricted, in which 
tires of the very highest quality can be 
sold on a basis of quality alone.” 

Mr. Rockhill said that the DeLuxe 
tire was, more or less, an experiment 
in the beginning. Production was 
planned on a limited basis. But the 
market for luxurious tires assumed an 
unanticipated scope and shortly after 
its introduction dealers were clamoring 
for the new tires in increasing volume. 
For several months production facil- 
ities limited the new tire to volume 
sales much under the demand. 

During our discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of new sales angles being in- 
jected into the general tire sales 
scheme, Mr. Rockhill expressed the 
opinion that the new tire would never 
reach a high percentage in sales vol- 
ume. He estimated it at 15 per cent 
of total volume as a maximum and 5 
per cent as a minimum although he 
admitted that the new tire soared to 
greater volume during the first few 
months of its activity in the field. 

The main point that Mr. Rockhill 
stressed is that the new tire has taught 
and is convincing dealers that tires can 
be sold on a basis of quality and in 
which price is totally excluded. What 
permanent reaction this may bring in 
the general retail sales of tires remains 
to be seen, he believes, as the new 
quality product of some of the larger 
companies fits itself into a more famil- 
iat place in the sales scheme. 

R. W. Wilson, who succeeded Mr. 
Rockhill as general sales manager at 


Goodyear, believes that the ‘Double 
Eagle” tire, recently announced as a 
super tire by Goodyear, will occupy 
only a small niche in the hall of tire 
fame. Mr. Wilson frankly expressed 
the conviction that the new Goodyear 
product will occupy an intermediate 
place in the sales volume list and that 
its sales will be restricted to that con- 
tingent of motordom that demands 
luxury in tires. 

Mr. Wilson expressed more of the 
element of institutional prestige in his 
analysis of the factors that induced the 
new tire. 

“It is somewhat a matter of pride 
with us,” he said. “We are the larg- 
est manufacturers in the tire industry 
and the introduction of the new super 
tire is in keeping with our policy of 
covering the entire field. We know 
that there is a demand, if quite re- 
stricted, for such a tire as our ‘Double 
Eagle’ and the Goodyear line would 
not be complete if we did not recog- 
nize the demand by offering a prod- 
uct to meet it. Frankly, the super 
tire is a luxury tire marketed on a 
basis of quality. We do not anticipate 
that it will reach more than 15 per 
cent of our total volume.” 


No Decided Change 


I asked Mr. Wilson if he believed 
that the new tire would bring about a 
decided change in tire sales policies. 
He did not think so and said that for 
all general purposes the regular stand- 
ard tire of the Goodyear line was fill- 
ing every demand up to that exclusive 
demand for luxury in tires. Also, he 
declared that new and more severe 
motoring conditions were not a factor 
in bringing out the super tire. 

One of the smaller companies lays 
emphatic claim to the honor of having 
first introduced the super tire. G. D. 
Kratz, president of the Falls Rubber 
Company, claims for his company the 
distinction of introducing the new 
tire two years ago. 

“Our factory superintendent was 
given orders to make the best tire he 
knew how to make,” Mr. Kratz said. 
“We placed no production cost restric- 
tion on him in the development of 
this new tire. Usually, in planning 
the manufacture of a new tire, com- 
petitive prices are a vital considera- 
tion. But in building this tire we took 
price clear out of the picture. Quality 
was our only aim. When the cost was 
made known we added our legitimate 


profit and offered the tire for sale. 
The Falls ‘Master’ has never sold on 
any basis but quality.” 

An elemental sales angle with 
which the super tire is marketed was 
brought out by the Fails president in 
relating the sales attitude of his com- 
pany with respect to this tire. No 
attempt was made to sell one of their 
large eastern wholesale dealers on the 
super tire because it was believed that 
his markup would make its sale to 
retail dealers prohibitive. Yet this 
distributor, on his own initiative, in- 
cluded more than 10 per cent of vari- 
ous sizes of the super tire in a large 
order. Here again it is plainly dem- 
onstrated that price is not a factor in 
the sale of this higher-priced com- 
modity. 


Demand Created Tire 


The super tire, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, did not arrive immediately 
after it became apparent that the tire 
world offered a demand for quality 
tires without price consideration. In 
the nature of its arrival it appears that 
the demand became insistent. We 
have it from sales executives that price 
competition is not the most desired of 
sales factors. Industrial and commer- 
cial history is filled with illustrations 
of wrecks on the shoals of price com- 
petition. It is not surprising that 
alert manufacturers conceived the idea 
of working intensely that portion of 
the tire field that offered quality a 
working area apart from price compe- 
tition. It is not surprising that larger 
companies found this a profitable field 
and decided to share in its productive- 
ness. 

But certain handicaps obtruded. 
Would the super tire reflect in the 
light of an apology for the standard 
tire? How much stress could be laid 
on the marketing of the old line stand- 
ard tire without placing it in a rather 
bad light? Here was a problem. A 
problem of consumer psychology and 
not of facts. 

Sales executives in the tire industry 
insist that the old standard line offers 
greater tire values today than ever be- 
fore in the history of the industry. 
That standard tires, since the recent 
reduction in price, are down to the 
price level of the old second line and 
that the new super tite has been re- 
duced to the price level of the old 
standard line. They declare that 
greater average mileage is now pro- 
duced under motoring conditions that 
are the most severe in the history of 
automobiles. 

But technical knowledge in the 
hands of sales executives and con- 
sumer reaction to a mew product 
offered on quality claims alone are two 
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different things—very different. A 
new product of superior quality had 
to be marketed on a specifically qual- 
ity basis without injuring the prestige 
of the standard line. It is a problem 
that confronts manufacturers with 
more than one line of tires. It is one 
of the factors that is apparently re- 
stricting the super tire to a low per- 
centage of unit sales volume. 

And this brings us back to our 
three questions: What is this going 
to lead to in the tire industry? What 
effect is the super tire going to have 
on the sales of tire manufacturers? 
What impression is this new quality 
vogue going to have on the general 
sales scheme in the commercial 
world? 

Leading tire sales executives believe 
that the sale of tires on a quality basis 
alone will always be restricted to a 
low percentage of sales volume. No 
one is more capable of judging that 
than the men who have created sales 
history in the tire industry—yet that 
same Opinion was entertained in the 
first days of the balloon tire. 


No Price Inconsistency 


Selling on a quality basis does not 
mean price inconsistency. But price 
competition, generally, means building 
a product to sell at a certain price in 
competition with other manufacturers. 
Even though manufacturing genius in- 
vents methods to lower production 
costs price competition obtains so long 
as advertising in dealer establishments 
feature price as the main magnet to 
draw trade. 

The words of a leading tire manu- 
facturer that, “There will always be a 
place in the tire industry for the small 
manufacturer,” are as applicable to 
other industries as they are to the tire 
industry. In the sales division of our 
commercial empire there is a definite 
contingent in the consumer multitude 
to which quality will always appeal 
above price. 

It is only logical to believe that the 
new warranty offered by members of 
the Rubber Institute; the new or in- 
creased vogue of offering superlative 
merchandise above the plebeian level 
of price consideration and stricter ad- 
herence to business ethics through the 
administration of the Rubber Insti- 
tute, is going to work some change in 
competition and the general sales 
policies of the rubber industry. Just 
how much price will fade from the 
total picture can be nothing more than 
mere conjecture, but the success of 
selling tires from the quality basis 
alone has established the fact that 
quality merchandise is more than ever 
a competing adversary to price com- 
petition. 


What kind of a 


newspaper is it? 


OME people, not familiar with it, think 
The Christian Science Monitor is a 
sectarian propaganda publication. 


But it isnot. It isa great international daily 
newspaper. Its news is clean, its editorials 
unbiased and fearless. Each issue contains 
one article concerning Christian Science. 
The rest of the paper is devoted to world 
news and ably-edited special features—Art, 
Literature, Music, Drama, Radio, Sports, 
Finance, Education, Women’s Activities, 


House and Garden, the Young Folks, etc. 


UBLISHED daily in Boston, the Moni- 

tor circulates throughout the world. It 
is read by bankers, financiers, educators, 
statesmen, and captains of industry, who 
look to the Monitor for an unprejudiced 
daily chronicle of the march of events. It 
has subscribers in the most remote hinter- 
lands, and the islands of the seas. 


As an advertising medium it is unique in 
quality and reader response. 


The 


Christian Science 


Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
270 Madison Avenue 1058 McCormick Building 625 Market Street 2, Adelphi Terrace 
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DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


for 
Technical Advertisers 


planned and executed by specialists 


Pane kospr 


x Be Cc. 


19 West 44 
New YorK 


K--THE KEYS 


to successful Direct Mail are Knowledge, 
Practice and the ability to budget the value 
of a prospect. Do you know how to budget 
a prospect? 


There are over 30 important questions 
having to do with Technical Advertis- 
ing. If you are interested in seeing 
them—and who wouldn’t be?—~write for 


folder “Q.” 


What Dallas Did Before 
the Advertising Started 


(Continued from page 590) 
tion and distribution facilities, low 
taxes and building costs and the other 
basic factors of industrial activicy 
which factory operators require and 
demand. 

So they authorized him to go ahead 
and prepare for his advertising cam- 
paign. Given this authority, Thorn- 
ton reacted in the characteristic man- 
ner which has made him an outstand- 
ing banker. 

The best industrial engineers in 
America—three firms of them—were 
retained to make detailed surveys of 
the Southwest and to compile volumi- 
nous reports on all the basic manu- 
facturing facilities. The unfavorable 
as well as the advantageous conditions 
were developed and included in their 
reports. A detailed survey of the 
market was made, showing the in- 
come, crop production, population, 
income taxes paid and other financial 
information, together with maps 
showing the number and location of 
the retail outlets for various staple 
manufactured lines for every county 
in the territory. 


Detailed Reports Prepared 


Detailed reports of the transporta- 
tion facilities were made, showing the 
railroads, the motor delivery lines, 
package car and L. C. L. car schedules 
and freight rates compiled. Another 
report was prepared, profusely illus- 
trated, showing living conditions and 
housing, and living and building costs 
analyzed. In fact, they almost forgot 
about the advertising campaign while 
Thornton took two years and spent a 
sizable sum for technical services, 
assembling all the data that might be 
needed to answer any questions that a 
manufacturer who might become in- 
terested in the Southwest as a possible 
field of operations might ask. 

Then, when his preparations were 
complete, Thornton turned up one 
day, and calmly asked for a fund of 
$450,000 to be spent at the rate of 
$150,000 a year for a national adver- 
tising campaign. Just to show him 
how much faith they had in his 
methods, the Chamber of Commerce 
stepped out and in a few days signed 
up 750 Dallas business firms and in- 
dividuals who pledged themselves to 
“Put Dallas on the Payroll’ with 
monthly contributions aggregating 
$500,000 — a $50,000 oversubscrip- 
tion. 

Thornton next retained Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., advertising 
agency of Dallas, and launched his 
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campaign. One of the engineering 
appraisals enumerated eighteen spe- 
cific lines of industry that the engi- 
neers said could be profitably oper- 
ated immediately in the Southwest, 
and the campaign, launched in June, 
is designed to interest the executives 
of these eighteen lines of industry the 
first year. 

The message of opportunity for 
these manufacturers in Dallas is being 
carried by Industrial Dallas, Inc., this 
year to millions of readers, through 
three great nationally circulated gen- 
eral publications, seven leading busi- 
ness, financial and sales publications, 
and a group of about twenty-five class 
and trade publications serving the 
industries recommended by the engi- 
neers. 

Already the inquiries fromi inter- 
ested manufacturers are pouring into 
Industrial Dallas, Inc., and they're 
giving credit to “Bob” Thornton for 
one of the nation’s outstanding jobs 
of sales management of the year. And 
a dozen other American cities have 
sought the details of his methods for 
their own projected community adver- 
tising Campaigns. 


§8 Per Cent of Stores 


Use Window Material 


Fifty-eight per cent of 396 retail 
stores in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, ana- 
lyzed in a current survey of the Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association 
and the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, used national display adver- 
tising material in their windows. 
Drug stores proved the most general 
users, with 93 per cent. Eighty per 
cent of the cigar stores used them, and 
61 per cent of the groceries. Half of 
the auto accessory shops had “some- 
thing of the sort” in their windows, 
the report of the two associations said, 
“but only one-third of the confection- 
eries displayed any.” 

Department and chain stores were not 
analyzed. 

The purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine the condition in the windows 
of these stores, and to find out what 
classes of stores were most frequent 
users of window display, in what man- 
ner the material was used and what 
was the reaction of the store’s owners 
to it. 


Whitesell to Manage Sales 


frank R. Whitesell, formerly man- 
ager of the automobile department at 
the New York office of the Vacuum 
Oil Company, has been appointed 
manager of the New England sales 
division, with headquarters in Boston. 


Memories That 
Linger Forever 


A Suggestion to Buyers of Bottles 


JOONG REMEMBERED is the distinctive melody of the Blue Danube 
Jaltz. And not easily forgotten is the vivid and distinctive appear- 
ance of Maryland Royal Blue bottles. 


The suggestion is this: pack your products in Maryland Royal Blue 
bottles. They will add attention power to your products when dis- 
played in stores and reproduced in advertisements. Thus your product 
will be made easier to see, easier to remember—hence easier to sell. 


In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green tint and flint ware of 
the highest quality. Our equipment is thoroughly modern and complete 
for making dependable glass containers in standard or special molds. 
Many popular numbers are carried in stock. The dependability of our 
ware and service is attested by the fact that many of the best known 
products in America are packed in bottles made by us. 


Write today for samples and quotations. 


ts 


FLINT ROYAL BLUE GREEN TINT 


MARYLAND GLASS 
CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 


277 BROADWAY PACIFIC COAST GLASS 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 


— Royat Brug + Green Tint + __FLint CONTAINERS, , 
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Roanoke is Growing 
in High-Gea 


because of real 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 


Wirar but real indus- 


trial advantages could bring the world’s larg- 
est artificial silk (rayon) mill to Roanoke? 
What else could make it the location of 113 
different industries — with some plants here 
the largest of their kind in the South? 


What but a rare combination of industrial 
facilities could cause Roanoke to grow so 
rapidly? In 1880 Roanoke had only 669 
inhabitants. Four years later it had 5,000. Six 
more years boosted it to 16,000. In just such 
amazing fashion it continued to grow from 
year to year. Today Roanoke is a commun- 


ity of more than 80,000. 


Quite evidently there are facilities in 
Roanoke that make for unusual industrial 
prosperity; facilities that you should know 
about before you pick a location for your 
new plant or branch warehouse. 


Write for the ROANOKE BRIEF. It 
will give you the complete facts on Roanoke, 
compiled for quick, easy reading. Plans for 
Roanoke’s future industrial growth are now 
being prepared by experts in city layout. 
Now is the best time to plan your move to 
this fast-growing southern city. When writing, 
please use your business letter-head. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 219 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Motor through this Scenic Section 


Here you will find 
more varied scenery to the mile than 
through any other section of America: 
Mountains, Valleys, Trout Streams, 
Rushing Rivers, Waterfalls, Natural 
Bridges, Wonderful Caverns, Places of 
Historic Interest. 

Write for beautifully illustrated free 
scenic booklet and road map: “The Log 
of the Motorist Through the Valley of 


Virginia and the Shenandoah.”’ 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
219 Jefferson Street, Roancke, Virginia 


And Now the Plumber 


Is a Merchant 


(Continued from page 584) 


of sewer gas, unsanitary plumbing, 
and insects which such conditions 
breed, proposed a “health examination 
of your home,” recommended the 
plumber who furnished the list, and 
added: “We are writing you this in 
the interest of. yourself and family, 
and, as a wholesale distributor for over 
seventy-three years, we believe you 
will appreciate such a frank statement 
from us and also our giving you the 
name of a reliable concern to do any 
repair work you may need. Through 
us, this contractor can also offer you 
leisurely payments on any work he 
may do for you, including the instal- 
lation of a Copeland Electric Refrig- 
erator, a Timken Oil Burner or a Har- 
vey Special Gas Kitchen Range.” The 
letter was signed by A. Harvey’s 
Sons’ Manufacturing Company. 


Letter Backs Post Cards 


This feature might logically have 
followed the second, but as the sev- 
eral features were being introduced 
one each week, it was considered bet- 
ter to allow the plumbers time to send 
out their post cards, then back them 
up with this letter. 


The fifth feature was an arrange- 
ment whereby Harvey Plan plumbers 
are enabled to sell Timken oil burn- 
ers in the same way as they sell elec- 
tric refrigerators; without stocking, in- 
stalling or servicing them. “We be- 
lieve you can sell, in a year’s time, at 
least 50 Timxen Oil Burners—this 
means you can make $2000 or more 
and you can make this without invest- 
ing a cent of money,” the announce- 
ment stated. 

As its sixth feature, the Harvey plan 
made arrangements with the Pennin- 
sular Stove Company to furnish a 
“Harvey Special,’ porcelain-enameled 
gas range to sell at $58 on a time- 
payment plan. About sixty plumbers 
are said to be displaying the ranges, 
the first fifty ranges have been sold, 
and even the floor sample at Harvey’s 
is gone. Those who do not stock the 
ranges can sell them just as they do 
refrigerators and oil burners. 

These six features were announced 
in as many circulars to the trade, one 
each week. The circulars, forms and 
other material are all copyrighted by 
the Harvey company. 

After the first circular went out and 
had stirred up interest, all master 
plumbers in the city were invited to 


attend a meeting at which the plan 
was outlined thoroughly and ques- 
tions were answered. Thereafter, 
weekly meetings were held for the 
purpose of taking up the other fea- 
tures in the same way. 


Mr. Crockett also circularized build- 
ers, subdividers and others in similar 
lines, informing them of the plan and 
the participating plumbers’ readiness 
to take jobs on a time-payment propo- 
sition. He called personally on some 
of the larger ones and they are said to 
have been 100 per cent for it. E. E. 
Taylor, who is known as a “town 
builder,” arranged to have Mr. Crock- 
ett visit Brightmore, a suburb which 
he has built, and introduce the plan 
to the plumbers there. He did so and 
among other things ran an advertise- 
ment in the Brightmore paper explain- 
ing the plan to the public. The local 
plumbers took half a page adjoining 
in which to list themselves as ‘‘Har- 
vey Plan Plumbers.” 

Plumbers in Pontiac, Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arbor learned of this and in- 
vited similar cooperation, which was 
given in the same way and with the 
same result; an ad explaining the plan 
to the public was published in the lo- 
cal papers and the participating local 
plumbers took separate space in which 
to advertise themselves as ‘Harvey 
Plan Plumbers.” 

The plan has not been advertised 
yet in Detroit papers. 


Two Office Sales Aids 


In his system of sales control Mr. 
Crockett has two aids in his office; a 
map of Detroit, on which he indi- 
cates the locations of all master plumb- 
ers by means of numbered pins, with 
their addresses typed opposite the 
corresponding numbers below; and a 
sales control board on which custom- 
ers are grouped according to the Har- 
vey salesmen who call on them, and 
their participation in the several fea- 
tures of the plan is indicated by 
stickers of different kinds to repre- 
sent the different features. Salesmen 
who have some customers who are not 
participating, or are participating in 
only one or a few of the features, are 
expected to acquaint them with the ad- 
vantages of full cooperation. 


Under this plan, Harvey customers 
are selling more themselves, while a 
large number of entirely new ac- 
counts have been opened. 


SE 


Is 
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Business Indices 


Practically all the indications pointed 
upward last week. Bank figures and 
car loadings told of great activity in 
transactions and distribution and the 
statistics of steel output were almost 
sensational. No less noteworthy, how- 
ever, was the abrupt rise in the rate 
for time loans. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings for the week ended 
September 6 were $9,440,777,000 in 
twenty-three leading cities. This was 
18.6 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding week of 1927. New 
York’s gain was 19 per cent, that of 
the other cities 4.9 per cent. Ten 
cities, mostly in the South and South- 
west, showed small declines. Debits 
against individual accounts totaled 
$13,427,094,000, an advance over last 
year of 16.4 per cent—23.4 per cent 
in New York and 7.2 per cent in the 
other districts. There were losses in 
only two Southern districts. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight in the week ended 
September 1 was in practically the 
same volume as last year, 1,116,948 
cars, a decline of 412 over 1927 and 
26,500 over 1926. The gains were in 
miscellaneous freight and ore, com- 
pared with 1927 and in miscellaneous 
and grain compared with 1926. The 
only large loss over either year was 
in coal. Merchandise in less than car- 
load lots was down only about 1 per 
cent over both years. 


Steel Production 


Steel ingot production in August was 
4,178,481 tons, an increase of 19.4 per 
cent over August, 1927. For eight 
months the output was 32,782,937 
tons, up 7.4 per cent. Plants worked 
at 82.09 per cent of capacity in 
August, compared with 70.4 per cent 
in August, 1927. U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration forward orders on August 
31 were 3,624,043 tons, a gain over 
July of 53,116 tons and over August, 
1927, of 81,688 tons. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices were slightly lower, 
Irving Fisher's index standing at 99.7 
compared with 100 the week before. 


Chain Store Sales 


August chain store sales amounted to 
$110,946,328 for twenty-eight or- 
ganizations, 16.9 per cent above the 
volume in August, 1927. For eight 
months sales were $869,259,536, an 
acvance of 17.5 per cent. 


417-437 West Harrison Street 


Liberal advances made on staple commodities 


“AS NEAR AS 
YOUR TELEPHONE” 


a | You create a very favorable 


impression when you say 
to a prospective customer: 
“We keep a stock of our 
merchandise always avail- 
able in your city; 
it is aS near as 
your telephone.” 
Your ability to 
make such a state- 
ment is a valuable 
aid to selling. 


From this standpoint, and for other reasons, 
it will pay you to maintain adequate stocks of 
your merchandise in some or all of the cities 
listed below: 


BAILEY WAREHOUSES ...............2.00005. PHILADELPHIA 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO. ......... WICHITA 
THE CLEVELAND STORAGE CO.............. CLEVELAND 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES ............ CHICAGO 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES ............ KANSAS CITY 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. .......... DETROIT 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. .......... TOLEDO 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. ........ HOUSTON 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, INC. ............ NEW YORK 
INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STGE. & TRFR. CO. ... DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CO. .......... DENVER 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STGE. CO. .......... DES MOINES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. ............ LOS ANGELES 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. .........- SAN FRANCISCO 
QUINCY MARKET COLD.STGE. & WHSE. CO. .... BOSTON 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. ..........0.000005 MINNEAPOLIS 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. ..............000. ATLANTA 
STEMI PRODLICT CO. .... «<< ..2-scncececies EVANSVILLE 
WERTZ WAREHOUSE CO. . ............0-0 eee READING 


We maintain warehouses in Chicago and Kansas City 
and through our offices at these two points, and our 
New York Office, we represent the seventeen other ware- 
houses listed above. These are carefully selected for 
reliability, efficiency and key locations. Inquiries 
invited without obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
Transportation Building 1100-1108 Union Avenue 


“Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses” 


Let us help you selve your warehouse problem 


@® 


R. SAPIRO HANGS CREPE: In a recent ad- 
M dress before a group of traveling salesmen 

Aaron Sapiro, the man who made Ford apologize 
and who promoted several farm cooperatives, paints a 
gloomy picture of the future of traveling salesmen. He 
claims that the mail order houses, chain stores and group 
buying by department stores have robbed salesmen of mil- 
lions of dollars in orders annually. Mr. Sapiro evidently 
overlooks the fact that somebody had to sell this vast vol- 
ume of merchandise to the chains, department stores and 
mail order houses. It may be true that syndicate buying has 
a tendency to decrease the number of traveling salesmen in 
a few restricted lines, but if Mr. Sapiro could visit the of- 
fices of some of the large buying groups he would see 
crowds of salesmen coming and going all day long. Instead 
of a decrease in the number of salesmen there has been a 
big increase in the past few years. As shown by the survey 
printed in last week’s issue of this magazine the average 
number of salesmen employed by 184 concerns increased 
from 17.75 in 1920 to 35.9 in 1928. But that does not ac- 
count for nearly all of the additional selling positions which 
have been opened up since 1920—electric refrigeration, 
radio, oil-burning equipment and other new industries have 
brought demands for thousands of salesmen. The invest- 
ment business probably uses ten salesmen where one was 
used a few years back. It is true that some of the newer 
industries employ local and not traveling salesmen, but 
almost any salesman would rather work where he can be 
at home every night than to travel constantly. Mr. Sapiro 
would have been right had he painted a gloomy picture 
of the future of a certain type of salesmen. The old-time 
“traveling man,’’ whose personality was the chief stock in 
trade, has virtually become extinct and there is no future 
for him, but for the business-man—salesman—the salesman 
who is a good merchandiser, who brings ideas and help to 
his customer—is as welcome as ever before and will always 
be part and parcel of our business structure. His services 
were never valued higher nor were in greater demand. 


> s es 


HE PROSPEROUS CORPORATIONS: The De- 
ODD rsrmen of Commerce’s encouraging review of 

business during the first half of the current 
year is supported on the whole by the public income state- 
ments of corporations representing more than a score of in- 
dustries. Among 380 of these statements covering the half 
year’s operations no less than 215 reported larger profits 
than the year before and eight recorded profits where there 
had been deficits. The sum of the net earnings of all these 
corporations, just short of eight hundred million dollars, 
was nearly 8 per cent higher than in 1927. Offsetting the 


gains were decreases shown by 149 corporations, indicating 
that as usual, even in prosperous times, there are many ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing tendency. Those observers of 
business who are pessimistically inclined see in such re- 
turns only evidence of a degree of spottiness that warrants 
their discouraging outgivings. They overlook the fact that 
business success is always far from uniform, that in the hor 
competition for its rewards comparative failure is an all too 
common experience. But fortunately it is the American 
habit to find inspiration in gains rather than in losses. The 
disclosure that most of the reporting corporations have 
improved their positions in 1928 is proof that increasing 
Opportunity is wide open to wisely directed enterprise. 


Ss Ss 


NE WAY TO REDUCE TURNOVER: A New 
‘De sales manager recently spent three weeks 

interviewing nearly one hundred prospective sales- 
men before he found one man he was willing to engage 
to fill one vacancy. Dozens of men with whom he talked 
had fairly good records and were able to give excellent 
references, but failed to convince this sales manager that 
they were willing to put up a real fight to succeed. In 
commenting on the experience the sales manager said 
that there was a time when he would have filled this 
vacancy in a day or two by interviewing ten or twenty 
men. But he claims to have determined to hire only such 
men as he would be willing to finance out of his own 
pocket if necessary, and to pass up all men of whom he 
had the slightest doubt in any way whatever. ‘We can- 
not afford to hire men with our fingers crossed,” he said. 
‘Men who would easily pass muster a few years back are 
being rejected today because we have at last realized what 
a terrific price we pay for the salesmen who do not succeed. 
A great deal of this expense could be eliminated by more 
care in selecting men—by the simple process of refusing 
to hire any man in whom we do not have the utmost con- 
fidence. Even when we do this we will make enough mis- 
takes, but any sales manager who is honest with himself 
will admit that he has been guilty of hiring men whose 
success would have been a surprise.” Realizing that many 
branch managers were particularly guilty of taking long 
chances when hiring salesmen one general sales manager 
recently visited all branch managers for the purpose of 
assisting them in setting up more rigid standards for select- 
ing salesmen; he purposely outlined a set of arbitrary rules 
which he knew might eliminate some good material, but 
which would so raise the standards of the men hired that 
the occasional loss of a good man would be more than 
counteracted. Two things he insists upon is the bonding 
of all applicants and a strict medical examination, both 
of which eliminate a surprising number of applicants, but 
which definitely raise the standards of the men finally em- 
ployed. Perhaps many sales managers could profitably 
spend a good deal of time in developing methods which 
will prevent the hiring of salesmen they would 
not hire if they had to finance the salesman with ®® 
their own and not the company’s money. 
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IS NEITHER 
; : HAM, GINGHAM 


NOR GRAHAM y 


! .... Art cannot aa 

be weighed upon 

3 scales like ham... 
nor measured with 
a_ yardstick like 

: gingham, nor put 

. UP In air-tiqht packages by 
Mr.Graham the Wise Cracker. 
If a price is put upon art be. 
fore its done, then youre done 


with art before youve bequnt 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS "S4R7ISTS 


250 PARK AVENUE«NEW YORK 
VANDERBILT 4563 
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An ideal 


market 


for a test of 
product or plan 


LAINFIELD is a self-con- 

tained residential-industrial 
city, 24 miles from New York. 
Its earners, its home-makers, and 
the successful New York busi- 
ness men who live here . . . all 
depend upon the Courier-News 
for news of their home com- 
munity. Consistent prosperity, 
convenient location, and com- 
plete coverage by one home news- 
paper make Plainfield the ideal 
market for an authoritative ad- 
vertising test. 


PLAINFIELD 


COURIER-NEWS 
Plainfield, N. J. 


| one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Rochester Times-Union 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Ogdensburg Republican- 
Journal 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J., Courier-News 


e J.P. McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


anv CARRYING 
DLE CASES 


“MADE RIGHT? 


Help Sell Goods 
é nickerbocker Case Co. 


2324 No.Crawford Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
To Ae et Be 2 a 2 <> <> 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving coun 
and prices on thousands of classifie 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, State an al--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


V4 ¥: 99% Sreciund ot) feach 
ROSs-Gouta Co.fRea St Louis 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 
Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


42 BROADWAY @ MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 Jeha 3697 


Why Dealers Are Keen for Window 


Display Contests 


(Continued from page 579) 


valuable, enabling the retailer to tie in 
with national advertising and the in- 
troduction of new or seasonable mer- 
chandise. It seems to me that it 
would be wise for the manufacturer to 
take the initiative in this matter as 
the cumulative effect of wide distribu- 
tion of preliminary information on 
sales and advertising campaigns to dis- 
play men would be considerable. 


Container Important 


Some types of merchandise do not 
respond as readily to window display 
as to some other method of stimulat- 
ing sales. There is considerable dif- 
ference in various articles in this re- 
spect. But before a manufacturer 
jumps to the conclusion that his is one 
of the articles which do not respond 
readily to window display, he might 
do well to consider the container of 
his product. Sometimes the article 
displayed and sold in the right type 
of box will make a great difference 
in its display possibilities. 

Of course, it is impractical to dis- 
play certain bulky articles in boxes, 
but Hickok belts and buckles have 
been boxed with extreme cleverness 
from a display standpoint. There are 
many other good examples, but that 
one will suffice. We have had several 
belt and belt buckle windows in which 
the merchandise has not been shown 
exclusively in its container but we 
have also had some extremely inter- 
esting displays in which the container 
has been used. Clever boxing goes a 
long way in encouraging plenty of 
display at the hands of the retail dis- 
play man. 

The attitude of the traveling sales- 
man—the manufacturer's representa- 
tive—in contact with the retailer and 
the latter’s display man also has much 
to do with the successful display of a 
product. There are some traveling 
salesmen who seem utterly uninformed 
concerning the advertising plans and 
the display material available for the 
promotion of the products which he 
is selling. This represents one very 
bad extreme. 

The other bad extreme, as repre- 
sented by the traveling salesman, is 
that of trying to take more than a fair 
share of the display. It is in a de- 
fense of this sort of pest that some 
retailers have established the policy of 
selling display space to manufacturers 
whose products they carry. This cuts 


out all arguments on the subject. The 
manufacturer either pays for the space 
and gets it or does not pay for it and 
is eliminated from the display pro- 
gram of the retailers. 

The ideal attitude of the salesman 
representing the manufacturer should 
be informative as to what his house 
has to offer in the nature of display 
material, and informative also as to 
plans for advertising and selling in 
the immediate future. Display men 
are but human and the salesman who 
is genial, but not insistent, who has 
plenty of the right kind of display 
material at his disposal, who knows 
what his house is doing and _ is 
plannning to do in the immediate 
future in connection with advertising 
in general and display in particular, 
is quite likely to get his share of dis- 
play space and often more. 

Every now and then someone gets 
excited over the large amount of dis- 
play material which is wasted by the 
retailer. Undoubtedly there is consid- 
erable waste. Sometimes this is due 
merely to neglect and shiftlessness on 
the part of the retailer or his display 
man. But usually the latter is anxious 
to use any of the material furnished 
him which is really worth while. 

Too often display material is inade- 
quately planned and conceived and 
carelessly executed. Sometimes this is 
in the interests of economy and, like 
much ill-advised economy, it may 
prove to be expensive and wasteful in 
the long run. 


Paintings Not Extravagant 


Occasionally some manufacturer 
goes to considerable expense to have 
oil paintings, or other high-grade art 
material, made to be used in display. 
This may be considered extravagant 
by some, but I have rarely found it so. 

A case in point is that of the 
Hickok company in having several oil 
paintings made by a_ well-known 
attist. These paintings and their re- 
productions were distributed with 
great care and with an eye to their 
adequate use by retailers. Many of 
them have been used hundreds of 
times. And some of them are more 
than five years old and are exactly as 
suitable and effective in display today 
as they were when first prepared. 
This is an instance in which art has 
brought display up to a high level of 
effectiveness and, because of the fact 
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that there is real art in these pieces, 
they have proven an economy rather 
than an extravagance despite the fact 
that their initial cost was considerable. 

It is important also that in the dis- 
play material some characteristic as to 
color scheme or design run through it 
continuously. An example of the 
value of this is to be seen in the 
mounted trumpeter. Because of the 
effectiveness of this design and its 
association with the name and prod- 
ucts of Hart Schaffner & Marx, we 
have used it many times in display 
material which we made up ourselves. 
In one such instance the design was 
adopted to furnish the entire back- 
ground for one window. When there 
is a trademark or other well-defined 
characteristic which the public asso- 
ciates with a product the alert display 
man can make it effective in many 
ways. 

Perhaps the greatest and most eco- 
nomical single weapon which the 
manufacturer has at his command to- 
day to obtain ample display advan- 
tage for his product lies in the prize 
contest. 


An Ideal Contest 


Some manufacturers may not think 
contests are economical, but I think 
they can be proven so. An ideal con- 
test might be one laid out something 
like this: If it is a commodity with 
wide distribution and appeal, it is well 
to divide the contestants into three 
general groups. The first group may 
be those located in towns of 15,000 
population or under; the second group 
with displays in cities of from 15,000 
to 50,000 population; and the third 
group in cities of more than 50,000 
population. 

While the strength of a contest lies 
largely in the money prizes offered, 
the ideal prize arrangement is that by 
which the winners receive a certificate 
of their winning position in the con- 
test—something which they can keep 
as a record long after the money re- 
ceived for the prize has been spent. 

While all sorts of prize lists can be 
developed, here is one which is likely 
to attract attention among display 
men. In each of the groups, as men- 
tioned above, provide twelve prizes, 
the first one being for $150, the sec- 
ond for $75, the third and fourth for 
$50 each, four prizes at $25 each, and 
four prizes at $10 each. It is also 
well to have a grand prize of some 
sizable amount like $500, open to 
the entrants of all three groups. 

Many companies bar first and grand 
prize winners from participation in 
contests for a time, their entry often 
discouraging those who have had less 
experience in winning prizes. As a 
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Concentrated Ads 


that reach the man that does 
the buying—that reminds 
him of you WHILE 
he’s ordering 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below . 


FREE 


most attractive pencil you ever saw— 

mechanically the simplest. Light, tire- 
less and sturdy. Its charm wins its 
way into your customers’ pockets— 
with your ad right on its barrel as a 
constant reminder. It stays there 
from then on. 


PP ete Big Business Men 


call this the most concentrated 
advertising they know. For it sells 
those you select to sell. And it 
sells them constantly—continuously 
—over a period of years. 


Today, thousands of national 
advertisers consider it a most im- 
portant adjunct to their other ad- 
vertising. They consider it a‘ closer.” 
And their continual re-orders from 
us prove that they must be getting 
the results they seek. 


Print your selling message—your 
slogan—anything you wish, on the 
barrel. Then when orders go out, 
your pencil writes them. You get 
your share of the business. Your 
salesman cannot be everywhere at 
once. But your ad can. 


COM PANY 


E 


Now advertising waste is largely 
ended. “Souvenirs” are supplanted. 
Results are all that count. And re- 
sults you get. 


Learn the interesting sales- 
building Autopoint proposition. 
Send the coupon now for illus- 
trated booklet, specimen adver- 
tising Autopoint, and full partic- 
ulars of sales opportunities. Do 
it today. 


DELATON 


What this new way is 


This new way is Autopoint, the 
better pencil, made of Bakelite. The 


Attach business card For Executives 
or letterhead \Only 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


weight material. 


Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building 


proposition, prices, etc. 


Name 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 


Better Pencil” 
Made of Bakelite 
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sort of consolation contest, they often 
run a special group for championship 
entrants, usually for the three best 
windows submitted by “champions,” 
with a first prize of $150, a second 
of $75 and a third of $50. 

It is well to allow any contestant to 
enter as many windows as he wishes. 
A uniform size should be demanded 
for the entry photos, one company 
specifying that they must be no larger 
than 6 by 8 inches, preferably made 
at night, with the name and address 
of the display man, the name and 
address of his store on the back, and 
mailed flat as first-class matter. 

Some manufacturers who have be- 
come clever in handling prize con- 
tests also ask that a letter be sent along 
with the photos, specifying, if pos- 
sible, the increase in sales as a result 
of the display. 


Utilizing Prize Windows 


Prize money should be paid 
promptly and valuable material is pro- 
vided for all display men if the com- 
pany holding the contest prints the 
photos of the winning displays in a 
folder or some other manner and 
broadcasts it throughout the entire re- 
tail area. Some of the ideas used in 
prize-winning windows are bound to 
be used from time to time if thus 
_made available. 

Considerable enthusiasm is bound 
to be developed in this way and a 
vast number of windows will doubt- 
less show the product. Now, let us 
see how this is economically sound for 
the manufacturer. Suppose the prize 
money for a contest amounts to ap- 
proximately $2,500. If properly set 
up, such a contest should bring in 
approximately 1,200 entries, which 
means that as many windows have 
been installed during a comparatively 
brief space of time. The manufac- 
turer is thus obtaining window dis- 
play for his ings at a cost of about 
$2 per window. And any manufac- 
turer who has tried to purchase win- 
dow display space of those retailers 
who sell it knows that they place a 
much higher value on it than the 
amount mentioned. 


American Woolen Company 
Identifies Its Fabrics 


Tying in with its national advertising 
campaign, the American Woolen Com- 
pany has developed a plan for identi- 
fying certain of its woolens and wor- 
steds furnished to clothing and gar- 
ment manufacturers and manufactur- 
ing tailors, as Ram’s Head fabrics. 
The Ram’s Head label is used for 
both men’s and women’s wear. 
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“New England’s Second Largest Market” 


In the first six months of 1928 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin 
carried 


161,625 lines 


or 96.99% of all 
Radio Advertising 


in Providence newspapers. For the year 1927, the 
figure was 97.8 per cent. 


Providence with local stations on the National 
Broadcasting and Columbia hook-ups, is an excel- 
lent market for radio advertisers. 


With a combined circulation exceeding 120,000 
net paid, these great newspapers have a greater cir- 
culation than the eight other English language 
dailies in the state combined. They offer adequate 


coverage of this profitable market at a minimum 
cost. 
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Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Chicago - NEW YORK - Boston San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Old Dealers Help Upson 


Sell New Ones 


Many manufacturers are proud of 
the loyalty of their dealers and of the 
good-will which has been built up of 
many years of friendly relations with 
dealers in all parts of the country. 
But it remained for the Upson Com- 
pany of Lockport, New York, to prove 
just what a valuable asset dealer 
loyalty really is. 

S. D. Libbey, vice-president of the 
company, recently sent a letter to the 
entire list of Upson dealers requesting 
them to write to six or eight of their 
dealer friends handling competitive 
products to “urge them to look into 
the Upson proposition.” The letter, 
which brought an unusually high per- 
centage of replies, read: 

“Concerning your friends. . . . Are 
you honestly satisfied that Upson 
board is the best wood fibre board 
you have ever handled—that it has 
made some money for you? If you 
are I am going to ask something of 
you which I think will work to your 
advantage. 

“The sale of Fords would not be as 
great as it is were it not for the fact 
that there is an agency in almost 
every town and village in the United 
States. Campbell soups would not be 
in such tremendous demand if they 
could not be obtained in any grocery 
store in the country. 

“By the same token, the more 
dealers handling Upson board, the 
greater will be your sale of it. If 
more of the dealers in towns around 
you were handling Upson board, your 
own sales would materially increase. 
It would eliminate competition from 
the cheaper, less reliable wallboards. 
It would insure better installations be- 
cause of the higher quality of Upson 
board, and hence, insure a greater use 
of Upson board. Everyone would 
profit. 

“So from your angle, it would pay 
you in bigger sales and profits to have 
other dealers in your territory hand- 
ling Upson board too. And here is 
what we hope you will do! 

“Will you write a short letter to 
six or eight of your dealer friends 
handling competitive wallboards and 
urge them to look into the Upson 
proposition? Will you help by say- 
ing a good word for Upson board 
when you personally meet your trade 
friends? 

“Remember, this will work three 
‘ways. We all profit—the dealer who 
decides to take on Upson board as 
the result of your recommendation, 
yourself, and of course, us. 


“If you will just put the enclosed 
card in the mails, I will know you are 
behind me in this idea.” 

A return card on which the dealer 
could indicate his intentions to write 
his friends as requested was enclosed 
with the letter. A large number of 
dealers responded by sending in copies 
of letters which they wrote to as high 
as ten or twelve other dealers wh» 
handled competitive lines of wall- 
board. One dealer reported that he 
had written fourteen other dealers. 

The letter helped open many new 
accounts. It also gave the Upson 
salesmen a wealth of good material 
with which to increase sales of long- 
established dealers and was the means 
of getting for them a much better 
hearing from the many dealers who 
had received letters from their friends. 

Another company used an adaption 
of the same plan by suggesting to all 
its salesmen that they induce each of 
their old customers to write a similar 
letter to dealers in nearby towns, in- 
troducing the salesmen, and gently 
suggesting that the dealer give the 
salesman a hearing. One salesman 
made further use of the idea by mak- 
ing a list of all prospects who were on 
the point of taking on his line. When- 
ever he called on a particularly friend- 
ly or loyal dealer he asked this dealer 
to write a letter telling the prospective 
dealer of his experience with the sales- 
man’s line. One dealer who had been 
postponing action for many months 
was finally brought into the fold be- 
cause he received more than a dozen 
letters from dealers all telling him he 
could make no mistake in taking on 
the line. 

The plan used by the Upson Com- 
pany is possible of many variations 
and can be used in many different 
lines both by companies and individual 
salesmen. 


Servel, Inc., has appointed C. C. Hat- 
vey Company, distributor of pianos 
and radios, Boston, as Greater Bostun 
distributor for Servel and Electrulux 
automatic refrigerators. A new sales 
and service station will be established 
separately from the rest of the Har- 
vey business to take care of Servel 
products. 


William F. George has joined the 
Haynes Publications as advertising 
manager of Chemical Markets. Mr. 
George recently disposed of his inter- 
est in the W. F. George Chemicals, 
Inc. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 
Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 


tion make possible the following low 
prices: 


No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 
SO aoinees disvaccencuncencav’ $1.15 per M 
Sa dasadsddeadsandescaddvens 1.18 per M 
ne iks de ccecccccsccccsccies 1.20 per M 

Gicénseadddecdadonewudateu 1.25 per M 
Rada stcénicnessiceucadadens 1.45 per M 
SAIN hatisdenicn casecadacdexaue 1.70 per M 
GRR aéiivndcdecnsasuastiasess 2.25 per M 

20-lb. Hammermill Bond 

aie ch aicideduudcavccaccesens $1.75 per M 
SN akikede deans “ceanenedeaeds 1.85 per M 
WN ead gdiaveduandseccuauciiuc 1.90 per M 
See xed dGacddacecaccadsadedec 2.05 per M 
PRM y kha eda cadccedcadtucccuadd 2.35 per M 
Te dis ab sexccgcerddendaexars 2.70 per M 

QBs kb iach dawns teusneteiatae 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, IIl. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Il. 


“The Red Book” 


The Standard Advertising Register 


aims to furnish 
Accurate and Timely Information 


about National Advertisers and 
Agencies 


IT HITS THE MARK 


Its Listings are the Most Complete, Best 
Planned, and most Accurate of any Service 


Put the Register in Your 
Reference Library 


Publishers, Agencies and all serving 
National Advertisers 


Can Use the Register to Create Business 


National Register Pub. Co. 
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Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 
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Finding the Most Vulnerable 
Spots in a Wide Market 


(Continued from page 577) 


to about 39 cents a mile. Every time 
the truck stopped to deliver or pick 
up a tub it cost 25 cents. 

We felt that by using Dry-Ice these 
costs could be cut at all corners with 
a resultant big saving in overhead to 
the companies using these trucks. So 
we built a truck ourselves, according 
to our own ideas—a truck we thought 
would be ideally adapted to ice cream 
deliveries which were Dry-Iced. This 
21/-ton truck carried the same amount 
of ice cream as the larger ones. Our 
specially designed cartons replaced the 
heavy tubs, and the big bulk of the 
water-ice and salt was eliminated en- 
tirely, for a chunk of Dry-Ice the size 
of a brick has approximately the same 
refrigerating power as 90 pounds of 
water-ice. The truck was run on pneu- 
matic tires instead of solid tires, sav- 
ing delivery time, chassis, depreciation. 

We sent this truck, when it was 
completed, out to one of the largest 
ice cream concerns in New York, and 
asked them to try it out. When they 
sent it out with one day’s orders they 
were amazed to find that deliveries 
were completed in three hours less 
time than they had ever been on a 12- 
hour run. 


150 Trucks in Five Months 


Our next step was to take blueprints 
of the construction of this truck to 
several truck manufacturers. “If you 
will build this kind of truck,” we said 
to them, “here is the kind of concern 
that will buy it.’ We showed them 
blueprints of these vehicles in January, 
and by June 150 were in operation. 

When we found a way of making 
clear to our prospects the savings that 
would be effected all along the line 
through the use of Dry-Ice for truck 
deliveries, they forgot that our product 
cost twenty times the price of water- 
ice. It was because we had facts to 
give them on costs that we were able 
in so many instances to break down 
the price resistance without an undue 
amount of effort and expense. 

“How much does it cost you to stop 
a truck?” we asked. 

The answer was usually, “About 
twenty-five cents.” 

“All right,” we replied. “If you 
adopt our throw-away, home-delivery 
carton, and ice your cream with Dry- 
Ice, you will save a pickup on every 
delivery. We'll give you the water-ice, 
just for the sake of argument, and we 


will spend that twenty-five cents for 
Dry-Ice refrigeration. Then whatever 
additional savings you can figure will 
accrue through this better method of 
handling your delivery business will 
be clear profit to you. , 


And Still More Savings 


Then we showed them the savings 
that would come through lessened 
drivers’ salaries, for if the number of 
calls was cut in half due to the elimi- 
nation of pickups, this saving is ob- 
vious. Even specially molded ice cream 
could be taken out of the molds at the 
factory, Dry-Iced, and delivered in per- 
fect condition, for the refrigerating 
power of Dry-Ice is so great that the 
product would not lose its original 
form. The depreciation on trucks 
would manifestly be less because there 
was no briny drip to corrode the body 
and chassis of the vehicles. The ex- 
pense of storage space would be cut 
down, for a thousand or more knocked- 
down cartons can be stored in the 
same space required for thirty or forty 
of the old-fashioned water-ice tubs. 
The greater satisfaction to the house- 
wife was also a potent sales argument 
for Dry-Ice. 

We used the expansion-of-markets 
argument with telling effect on other 
possible markets in the ice cream in- 
dustry. On account of the extreme per- 
ishability of the product, the Marchi- 
ony Spumoni Company has never been 
able to sell outside of New York City. 
Now they can sell and ship, without 
fear of loss, to points almost anywhere 
east of the Mississippi. Philadelphia 
ice cream is being shipped to Florida, 
and New York ice cream to Cuba. 

The advantage of intensively culti- 
vating the ice cream field as we did 
lay in the fact that the moment we got 
a company to using our product for 
any one division of their business, we 
had the strongest kind of a sales argu- 
ment to get them to extend the uses 
of our product to other branches of 
their business. If they began by using 
our cartons for home delivery, then 
we immediately began to work to get 
them to standardize on Dry-Ice for ex- 
press shipments. Thus almost every 
sale helped to create further sales. 

One very large ice cream concern 
in the East started out buying about 
100 pounds of Dry-Ice a week; they 
used it first to refrigerate their own 
five-gallon shipping jackets they were 
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sending by express. Within six months 
they had adopted its use for home de- 
liveries. Then they discarded their 
old shipping jackets and adopted a 
throw-away carton to cut out pickups 
and returns of cans. Within the same 
period of time their consumption of 
Dry-Ice rose to 5,000 pounds a week, 
and one year later it was running from 
20,000 to 30,000 pounds a week. The 
latest development in this account is 
the gradual replacement of their pres- 
ent delivery equipment with Dry-Ice 
trucks. 

When we felt that we had obtained 
a reasonable foothold in the ice cream 
field, the next market we chose to ap- 
proach was the meat packing industry. 
Accordingly our second factory was lo- 
cated at Chicago, and we began to de- 
velop sales in that field along the same 
general lines as we used for ice cream 
—getting the facts first, then building 
our sales presentations around them. 
It is our intention to work this field 
systematically and intensively before 
we branch out further. 


Used in Bakeries 


Meanwhile all sorts of interesting 
things have happened which have 
given us an altogether new vision of 
our possible markets. Take the use of 
Dry-Ice in bakeries, for example. It is 
customary for some bakers to knead 
about 1,200 pounds of dough at one 
time. Heretofore it had not been pos- 
sible to knead more than eight or ten 
minutes before the temperature goes to 
80 degrees. If the temperature goes 
higher the quality of the bread is af- 
fected. It is desirable, however, to knead 
bread longer than this time to produce 
a finer texture in the finished baking. 
Where does Dry-Ice come in? Well, 
it's now cracked up and thrown into 
the dough. It keeps the dough cool, 
and evaporates completely with no un- 
desirable or unhealthful effect! 

A plumber buys Dry-Ice from us to 
freeze pipes above the joint while he 
makes repairs, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity for turning off the water dur- 
ing this period. Public utility con- 
cerns use it to test cables at low tem- 
peratures and so on. Some 
of these new uses we have merely 
stumbled on; others have been scien- 
tifically developed by our own engi- 
neers, who are constantly making new 
inquiries as to uses; still others have 
come to us because our activities have 
stimulated the imagination of people 
in other lines of business to the point 
where they are wondering what use 
they might make of our product. 

All these developments have served 
to convince us that there isn’t any such 
thing as market saturation for the 


GIVE YOUR DEALER A CHANCE TO 
CASH IN ON YOUR ADVERTISING 


OUR advertisements, attractively displayed in your 
dealer’s place of business, give him a chance to “cash 


in” on your publicity. 


They also furnish an effective tie-up in the mind of 
your prospect who has seen your ad in magazine or trade 
paper, and act as a reminder to buy in the place where 


your product is on sale. 


Culver-framed advertisements 
give you a dealer help of great 
value in the good-will they build 
up in your dealer organization. 


Culver Ad-Frames are de luxe 
in appearance; will find a wel- 
come on any dealer’s counter, or 
in any window display. They 
fit in anywhere—in the general 


store in the small town, or in 
the most exclusive shop. 


Made in two sizes—they may 
be had in a variety of artistic 
bases and frames, or special de- 
signs featuring your trade-mark 
or firm name will be made up. 
Write us today for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


THE CULVER ART and FRAME COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 

GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bidg. - Chicago, Il. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
s2A.Banae 


TIMES & LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over the same report 
in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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gees you have voted “no” on 
Molloy Made Covers because your 
catalog changes so frequently that only 
paper covers are practical. Here's the 
ticket—Molloy Made Pocket Covers 
to slip over your paper-bound books 
like a jacket—use ‘em for years! 

Turn loose the mighty selling power 
of Molloy Made Covers to impress 


The David J. Molloy Company 
2869 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Molloy Made 


Pocket Covers 
Impress 
Your 


rN Preferred 


Accounts 


your preferred accounts, and distribute 
their cost over a long period. The 
design, created for you, builds prestige 
and at the same time lowers the death 
rate of paper-bound books in the hands 
of your salesmen and jobbers. 

Write to us for samples and sugges- 
tions to meet the particular purpose 
you have in mind. No obligation. 


same purpose. 


Herald Building 


This illustrates the display window in the Herald Building 
in Gulfport for use of National Advertisers. 


A similar window is in the Herald Building in Biloxi for the 


These windows are lighted at night with colored lights and 
make a very attractive tie-up with the newspaper advertising. 


THE # DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


manufacturer who will apply imagina- 
tion and intelligent research to his 
product. Our company is only in its 
infancy, but the sales policies I have 
outlined here have tripled sales each 
year for us. While manufacturers in 
other lines might envy us in having a 
product which seems to have an ex- 
traordinarily wide application, there are 
two things in our experience which 
might be applied to the sale of many 
other types of goods. One is the inter- 
rogatory attitude toward proposed sales 
plans which never proceeds on hunches 
but goes after all the facts first. The 
other is the policy which prefers to 
govern present-day sales activity by 
what we hope to be doing, say, five 
years from now, the policy which pre- 
fers to invest time and money in de- 
veloping service parallel with sales, in- 
stead of hurrying on in willy-nilly pur- 
suit of mere volume. 


How True Are Graphs? 
(Continued from page 588) 


illustration of arithmetic magnitude, 
the ratio curve is an exposition of 
geometric relation or percentage. 

A feature of the ratio graph is that 
it spares the compiler the arduous 
arithmetic operations attendant upon 
the derivation of percentages. This 
type of curve is plotted upon specially 
prepared graph paper but in the 
familiar line-curve way, and should 
offer no difficulty to the earnest busi- 
ness man. 

The writer has prepared and in- 
cluded ratio versions of the statistics 
presented in the two earlier graphs. 
This mode of presentation gives a 
truer and more accurate picture of the 
evolution of the enterprise and as such 
is invaluable to the big business man. 


When Your Trade Name 
Becomes Common Property 
(Continued from page 596) 


possible, is to apply the trade-mark 
name to the article before the patent 
is obtained. Second, this upset of 
the veteran manufacturer of registers 
points the desirability of providing the 
specifying term and not allowing the 
intended private nickname to become, 
during the life of the patent, the iden- 
tifying and generic name of the thing 
patented. Shoup, who first organized 
the register company, used the term 
“Autographic” in his patent long 
years ago. Now that use has come 
back to plague and frustrate his firm 
when it sought to obtain a trade-mark 
franchise. 
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These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will 


be sent free to executive readers who make a sep- 
arate request for each one on their business letter 
heads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Before we describe the best booklets 
of the week: please read the ordering 
instructions printed above. 


Where to Get More Business 


The True Cleveland Market. Anyone 
interested in working the rich Cleve- 
land territory, anyone who wants to 
read a remarkably convincing sales 
presentation, should send for this 
booklet. It is unique in market surveys, 
first, because it sets out to prove that 
the Cleveland market is smaller than is 
claimed by some; second, because The 
Cleveland Press, publishers of the sur- 
vey, rest their claims on what competi- 
tors and unbiased investigators say is 
the truth, rather than doing any special 
pleading of and for themselves. An 
extraordinary picture of the Cleveland 
market. 


Georgia-Grown Tobacco Leaf. Here is 
something unique in sales promotion 
—the Southern Ruralist, to call atten- 
tion to the one-hundred-and-fifty-mil- 
lion-dollar tobacco crop in the two 
Carolinas and Georgia this year, sends 
out a folder in which is inserted a 
large leaf from this year’s tobacco 
crop. The folder describes very enter- 
tainingly how the tobacco crop is 
handled and marketed. If this mail- 
ing doesn’t help sell some advertising 
for the Ruralist, our ideas of what is 
good sales promotion are cock-eyed. 


Customs, Costumes, Habits and the 
National Magazine. This study of the 
unification of America, coupled with a 
diffusion of ideas, is both the most in- 
teresting and about the most convinc- 
ing portrayal of the changes wrought 
by magazine advertising that we have 
ever seen. Published by Crowell, it 
says nothing about their own maga- 
zines but concerns itself with funda- 


mentals. The section on “National 
Advertising and the Stock Market’ 
will be appreciated especially by those 
who enjoyed Henry J. Wright's article 
on good-will values in a recent issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


We have other good booklets on mar- 


’ kets, but they will have to be held 


over for another week. The three men- 
tioned are so good that they hog all 
the available space. 


Flying for Business or Pleasure 
Simplified Flying. There is a bare pos- 
sibility that some of our readers are as 
dumb about flying as the writer of this 
column was until he read this book. 
He had been in a plane, but for the 
life of him he couldn’t explain what 
made it stay in the air, what ailerons, 
fins, fuselage, etc., etc., meant. Now 
he understands it all, has a rudder 
bar tacked on the floor of his front 
porch to practice on and an ambition 
to make a lot of money and buy an es- 
tate large enough to have a private 
landing field. This book makes flying 
look simple. 


Increasing Effectiveness 
of Salesmen 


Why Gamble? A description of a new 
service for supplying sales contest 
prizes to sales organizations. Corre- 
spondence with our subscribers shows 
growing popularity for merchandise 
prizes instead of cash or honorary 
awards. 


The Backbone of Sales Contests. This 
booklet discusses the fundamentals of 
sales contest policy, and shows what 
makes some contests click and others 
fail miserably in accomplishing the de- 
sired results. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
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San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimere 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 
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Account Changes 


SNow KING BAKING POWDER ComM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, to George Batten 
Company, New York. Newspapers. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM Com- 
PANY, INC., Rochester, to H. C. Good- 
win, Inc., there. Business and indus- 
trial magazines. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS, New York 
(Women’s Wear, Daily News Record, 
tga Wear Magazine, Men’s 

Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette and 
Fairchild’s International Magazine), to 


G. Lynam Sumner Company, Inc., New 
York. 


WESTERN O1L REFINING COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, to Homer McKee Com- 


pany, Inc., there. Silver Flash Anti- 
Knock gasoline. Newspapers and di- 
rect mail. 


CHICAGO TOWER, new seventy-story 
office building in Chicago, to Chester 
Parish, New York. Newspapers. 


Forest City WALWORTH RUN 
FOUNDRIES COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Niagara and Monarch furnaces, to 
_Krichbaum-Liggett Company, _ there. 
Newspapers, magazines and direct 
mail. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CORRECT 
STYLE OF THE MILLINERY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, to the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis. Gravure 
advertising and women’s style maga- 
zines. 


FRANKLIN SURETY COMPANY, New 
York, to the Kleppner Company, Inc., 
there. 


NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANY, 
New York, dress fabrics, to the Marx- 
Flarsheim Company, there, effective in 
1929. Magazines. 


Dr. BLaiR LaBoraTorigs, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, cosmetics, medical and toilet 
preparations, to Marx-Flarsheim Com- 
pany. Magazines. 


Industrial account of the AMERICAN 
TRANSFORMER COMPANY, Newark, 
New Jersey, to the Dauchy Company, 
New York, effective October 1. 


INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, to the Harvey Blodgett Com- 
pany, New York. Newspapers and 
direct mail. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements ; your erred covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
- years. Send only name and address for details. 

R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, But- 
falo, New York. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED _ IF 
you know a young man anxious to make a success 
in advertising tell him there is a splendid opening 
in the New York territory of a successful business. 
magazine. Excellent training work, generous com- 
mission. Box 600, SALES MANAGEMENT, Graybar 
Building, New York City. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty- -year- -old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925 ; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 


10 months at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. po sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 


Buffalo, New York. 


119 Woodbridge Ave., 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this issue 
please order promptly as our supply is 
frequently exhausted a week after date 
of issue. 
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